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IT DIETH NOT. 
Though chilling years have o’er us rolled, 
Warm at our hearts this faith we hold: 
Whate’er may die and be forgot, 
Work done for God, it dieth not. 


Though scoffers ask, ‘Where is your gain?’’ 
And, mocking, say, “Your toil is vain!" 
Such scoffers die and are forgot ; 

Work done for God, it dieth not. 


Press on. True men can never fail; 
Whoe’er oppose, they must prevail. 
Opponents die and are forgot; 
Work done for God, it dieth not. 


Press on, right on, nor doubt nor fear; 
From age to age this faith shall cheer : 
Whate’er may die and be forgot, 
Work done for God, it dieth not. 


” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill making women eli- 
gible to election on district school boards. 


”™ 








Kansas may be called the Greece of 
America, it is the source of so many myths 
and fables. It was stated by some oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage that the men of 
Stockton, Kan., had nominated a city gov- 
ernment wholly composed of women. 
The story has gone the rounds of the 
papers, each editor commenting upon it 
according to his favorable or unfavorable 
attitude toward woman suffrage. One 
predicted gleefully that the women would 
certainly make a failure of it; another 
said that they would probably get along 
as well as inexperienced men; a third sug- 
gested that the women might do so well 
as to put some masculine city govern- 
ments to shame. An inquiry addressed to 
Stockton brings out the following reply : 

“The report was a hoax. No women 
were elected on our city council, nor were 
any ladies candidates. They united in 


Support of the better element, making no 
nominations of their own.” 


oo 


Senator E. J. Donnell, who represents 
Stockton in the Kansas Legislature, con- 
firms this statement. He says: 

“The election passed off quietly, result- 
ing in the election of the ‘Law and Order’ 
ticket. The women did not nominate an 
ticket of their own, but co-operated wit 
the better element for the best in the field. 

hty-seven women voted. It is con- 
ied that woman suffrage is a success in 
this part of the State.” 
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Let no one fail to read the testimony re- 
garding municipal suffrage for women 
Which the WomAN’s JOURNAL is repub- 
lishing week by week from the Kansas pa- 
Pers. Some of the editors are in favor of 
Woman suffrage, some opposed; but all 
are writing for readers who know the facts. 
Their statements, therefore, differ widely 
from the fantastic misrepresentations pub- 

in many papers outside of Kansas. 











A new trade for women is that of “‘neigh- 
darner.”” The woman who fol- 
lows it has for her customers a dozen or 
twenty households, each of which she 
ts weekly, and spends a few hours in 
ng up the family darning and mending, 
including ripping and cleansing of old 
kowns. Her engagements are systema- 
» 4nd she never lacks work. Some 
menders make a specialty of re- 
Pairing lace and other delicate fabrics. 
The pay is fairly good, and the professional 
mender isa great blessing to busy house- 
with large families. 
Friends who have sent the WoMAN's 
JouRNat good articles from other papers 
be quoted, or bad ones to be criticized, 
must be patient if weeks sometimes pass 
veers they appear. The woman question 
ROW so widely and hotly discussed that 











it would take a large-sized daily paper to 
republish all the good things that are said 
on the progressive side, and to answer all 
the unsound arguments reiterated by the 
conservatives. ‘These things pour in upon 
us from all parts of the country. We are 
glad to receive them, and shall try to give 
attention to each; but it will be impossible 
always to do this promptly. 
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Abigail Adams, wife and mother of Presi- 
dents, was the first woman in the United 
States to advocate woman suffrage. Not 
long before the death of her son, John 
Quincy Adams, a gentleman said to him: 
“T have found out who made you.” **What 
do you mean?” asked Mr. Adams. The 
gentleman replied; ‘‘I have been reading 
the published letters of your mother.” 
“Tf,” this gentleman remarks, “I had 
spoken that name to some little boy who 
had been for weeks away from his mother, 
his eyes could not have flashed more bright- 
ly, nor his face glowed more quickly, than 
did the eyes of that venerable old man 
when I pronounced the name of his moth- 
er. He stood up in his peculiar manner, 
and said: ‘*Yes, sir; all that is good in me 
I owe to my mother.” A modern remon- 
strant says to the women who desire to 
vote: ‘Would you choose your statesmen? 
First make your statesmen.” As if a wom- 
an fit to make a statesman were not fit to 
help choose one! Oras if a woman would 
be less fit to make a statesman because 
she took an intelligent interest in the af- 
fairs of her country, and were recognized 
as worthy to have her opinion counted ! 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





DENVER, COLO., APRIL 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
We need in Denver an organization such 
as exists in Des Moines, Iowa. There are 
a goodly number of equal suffragists in 


.our city and State, but they seem not quite 


ready for organization. Wecan hardly hope 
to get woman suffrage under the present 
constitution, because only one amendment 
to the constitution can go from any Legis- 
lature (at one session) to be acted upon by 
the voters; hence, both a woman suftrage 
amendment and a prohibition amendment 
will be likely to have the same fortune that 
the man with the infirmity did when he 
sought to be put into the Pool Bethesda. 
The good Book tells us that some one else 
always stepped in before him. 

At every session of the Legislature there 
is a call for a constitutional convention, 
but so far it has been defeated. Should 
its friends succeed in any future Legisla- 
ture, then will be the time for work to in- 
corporate woman suffrage in the constitu- 
tion. In the meantime, the sentiment that 
now exists among the intelligent classes of 
our people, both men and women, ought 
to be made stronger by organization. 

The following Senate Bill 218 was before 
our last Legislature. It is bad for our 
women and children to depend upon the 
mercies of a reckless, immoral husband 
and father: 


An Act to Amend Chapter XXXII., of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of the State of Colorado, entitled 
“Divorce and Alimony.” 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado : 


Section 1. Section 6 of chapter 32 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of the State of Colorado, entitled 
“Divorce and Alimony,” is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

Sec. 6. When a divorce shall be decreed, it 
shall and may be lawful for the court to make 
such order touching the alimony and main- 
tenance of the wife, the care and custody of the 
children, or any of them, as from the circum- 
stances of the parties and the nature of the case 
shall be fit, reasonable and just; and in case the 
wife be complainant, to order the defendant to 
give reasonable security for such alimony and 
maintenance ; or may enforce the payment of such 
alimony and maintenance in any other manner 
consistent with the rules and practice of the court, 
and may also grant alimon lite ; and the 
court may on application, from time to time, make 
such alteration in the allowance of alimony and 
the maintenance as shall appear reasonable and 
proper. Provided, The court may in its discre- 
tion, in its final decree allow to the wife as ali- 
mony and for the care and custody of children, 
the fruits of such marriage, any part or portion 
of the estate of the husband, both real and per- 
sonal, as may seem just and proper under all the 
circumstances of the case, and may make all 
needful and proper orders to secure the convey- 
ance to the wife and the possession of such prop- 
erty. 


This bill passed the Senate. In commit- 
tee of the whole in the House it was 
amended, limiting the alimony received by 
the wife to one-third of the husband’s prop- 
erty. The Senate refused to concur in 
this amendment, and the House refused to 
recede from the same. lt was then re- 
ferred to a committee of conference, the 
chairman being strongly opposed to the 
bill. The final outcome of the filibuster- 
ing in both houses was, that the commit- 





tee of conference recommended the indefi- 
nite postponement of the bill, which report 
was adopted, and the statutes of Colorado, 
on this point, remain in statu quo; i. e., if 
a@ man chooses to do so, he may dispose of 
all his possessions and turn his wife and 
children upon the charities of the world. 

Is it not time for the women of Colorado 
to consider whether they do not need the 
ballot, that better and wiser laws may be 
made and executed? Besides the ravages 
made in the family by alcohol, the desire 
to obtain great wealth, which so often over- 
takes the husband and father in these min- 
ing States, tempts many a man to gamble 
away the last cent of his property, making 
it the more necessary that the law should 
be such that the wife and children should 
have some protection from being made 
penniless by the indiscretions or sins of 
the head of the family. 

M. F. GRAY-PITMAN. 
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A NEW PRONOUN NEEDED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the constantly recurring annoy- 
ances to women of thoughtfulness in these 
days is the method which all public speak- 
ers, almost without exception, have of 
speaking only in the masculine gender. 

A minister, wishing to introduce in his 
sermon an illustration leading the minds of 
the congregation back to their earlier days, 
says: ‘‘You remember how it was when 
you were a boy;” but the ladies present 
are unable so to remember. My own hon- 
ored pastor did this last Sabbath. 

_Or a minister desires to set forth human 
nature, and his sermon is full of expres- 
sions like the following: ‘*The man feels 
that he is sinful;” ‘ta man lifts up his 
head in aspiration toward God;” “a man 
looks forward to his old age;” ‘a man an- 
ticipates his youth renewed, amid the 
glories of the future state.” Now, all this 
is very pleasant for the men who listen; 
but every body likes to feel included in the 
prevalent mode of address. 

“It is sweet to be remembered, 
It is sad to be forgot.” 

It is easy to say, in reply, that these 
terms are all generic, and that women 
should feel themselves included. But there 
is a still more uncomfortable form of ex- 
pression, when the sentence sets out by 
describing “‘one’s” reminiscences, and in 
every subsequent reference to that ‘‘one” 
the pronoun he, his, or him is employed. 

There is still another dilemma referred 
to in a recent number of the New York 
Critic. For instance: ‘Call William or 
Polly, and tell him or her to pyt on his or 
her hat, and call the cattle home across 
the sands of Dee.” Of course, grammatical 
construction requires the use of both pro- 
nouns; but the suggestion has been re- 
peatedly made in high and linguistic quar- 
ters that a word be invented which shall 
be in the common gender, and the word 
“thon” is suggested. Thus the sentence 
would read, “Call William or Polly, and 
tell thon to put on thon hat, and call the 
cattle home,” etc. 

Will not the WOMAN’s JOURNAL lend its 
influence to spread abroad this idea of 
forms of expression which will apply 
equally to man and woman? They are 
certainly needed in this age of differentia- 
tion and individuality. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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BEVERLY IN POLITICS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Citizens of Beverly, some years ago, 
sent in along array of remonstrants 
against woman suffrage, with a flourish of 
trumpets. Mr. Thornton K. Lothrop, of 
Beverly, presented their case, and eulo- 
gized them as the élite of the town. 

A number of the names on that remon- 
strance are now conspicuously before the 
public as participants in an unsavory 
controversy between two lobbies. We 
mention the fact because it is the expe- 
rience of centuries that a restricted suf- 
frage is always a purchasable suffrage, 
and that the advocates of restriction, 
claiming to be wiser and better than their 
fellow citizens, are, as a class, willing to 
carry their objects by money and under- 
hand influences. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association of Mas- 
sachusetts is a secret society. The fact is 
significant. In Rhode Island the govern- 
ment of mill-owners by a restricted suf- 
frage has long been marked by methods 
similar to those of these Beverly remon- 
strants. There is no hope of political re- 
form in an oligarchy or a mob; but the 
“plain people” of America, men and 
women, can neither be corrupted nor co- 
erced. ' SPECTATOR. 











“THE IGNORANT CLASSES.” 


At the Parker Memorial Hall, last Sun- 
day morning, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe ad- 
dressed a large gathering on ‘The Igno- 
rant Classes.” 

“This is a subject we hear much about 
nowadays. I would first ask, in relation to 
it, ‘Ignorant of what? All people are 
ignorant in some respects. There is indi- 
vidual ignorance and class ignorance. 
People of philosophical habits in these 
times call themselves ‘agnostics,’ which, 
were it not for a former political signifi- 
cance of the name, might be translated, 
‘know-nothings.’ Such people have in all 
ages kept in view the limitations of knowl- 
edge, and the boundless extent and num- 
ber of the things worthy to be known; 
they described themselves ignorant in 
view of the immense disproportion be- 
tween what they wish to know and what 
they can know. Moreover, knowledge, as 
embodied and handed down to us in writ- 
ings, traditions, and institutions, had so 
extended its sway over the minds of men 
that the past may be said to rule out the 
present. Yet, at intervals, there appears 
some simple soul, inspired by spontaneous 
impulse and by observation to overturn 
the world’s inherited ideals, and to utter 
the divine sentence, ‘I am that I am.’ 
Such was David, such was Christ, such 
was Luther, such was Theodore Parker. 
In all these men the immediate teaching 
of the present is vindicated against the 
dead letter of the past, and the past is 
illumined by the new interpretation per- 
mitted in the light of the great experience 
of the race. ‘I'he fundamental doctrine of 
Christ is the nearness and dearness of 
humanity to God, the moral power and 
value which underlie the lives of those 
whom the world recognizes as sinful and 
faulty; and so, when I hear the ignorant 
classes of to-day spoken of with such a 
shiver of fear, as if the dangers that 
threaten society lay chiefly in their igno- 
rance, I pause to wonder whether this mis- 
chievous ignorance belongs to any class, 
aud then to ask whether this dangerously 
ignorant class is sure to be the class of the 
industrious poor. People inall classes are 
dangerously ignorant of the things most 
important for them to know. I am far 
from wishing to leave out of sight the dan- 
gers of ignorance. ‘To do that we should 
have to falsify history us well as to para- 
lyze philanthropy. We are mindful of 
these dangers when we build school 
houses and tax ourselves for their sup- 
port—when we go to church and gather 
within its walls. The whole body politic 
cries out for knowledge, more knowledge, 
just as the dying Goethe cried out for 
more light. Dangerous ignorance is not 
the true heritage of any class. Knowl- 
edge is the natural right of man—it is 
that which he desires. But there are 
various sorts of ignorance and various 
sorts of knowledge. As to the ‘ignorant 
class’ and their relation to our govern- 
ment, we must remember that it is of im- 
portance to see that our political church 
should embody a generous and not a mean 
idea. In the church of our religion we 
lift up our minds to the conception and 
our hearts to the worship of an Infinite 
affection. Yet to the best, as to the worst 
of us, our daily life will seem a poor and 
mean result of this wish. But take away 
from us the glory of this religious affec- 
tion, and our life sinks to a joyless and a 
mechanical level. Man becomes in that 
case only a finer, a more ingenious brute; 
a more cruel one, too. What is true of 
our religious life is also true of our politi- 
cal life. The idea of this is the people, 
not fatally and inevitably divided by op- 
posing interests, not embruted either by 
luxury or by poverty, by idleness or by 
overwork. Now, if our government can 
represent this intellectual unity, this moral 
sympathy, it does the most that can be 
done to present the noblest and truest of 
political ideals. The essential conditions 
of the principles of democratic govern- 
ment are founded on the belief in the com- 
mon sense and common interest of man- 
kind—the belief that all people of ordinary 
intelligence are capable of discerning 
what is to their interest—the belief that 
what is injurious to the community 
does not promote any man’s interest. 
These are the leading ideas in a democra- 
cy; the faith they embody is a broad and 
happy faith. Autocratic governments 
certainly have appearances in their favor, 
and the defects experienced in carrying 
out democratic principles lead some to 
favor those governments. Carlyle has 
written to that effect; so has Tennyson. 

. (Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs is said to 
be at work on a woman suffrage novel. 

Miss CATHERINE WOLFE helped a num- 
ber of girls through Vassar, without let- 
ting them know from whom the money 
came. 

Mrs. CusTER is delighted with the scen- 
ery and climate of Southern California, 
and pronounces it ‘‘an excellent trip for 
overworked and worn-out women.” 

Mrs. Mary J. WHITMORE, of Bruns- 
wick, Me., has given $2,000 to Bowdoin 
College to found two scholarships in mem- 
ory of her sons. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewine, the well-known 
lecturer on domestic economy, has bought 
forty acres near Lake Charles, and will 
improve them for a winter residence. 

Ristor« made her first appearance ‘on 
the stage at three months old. Her nurse 
carried her iu, and her début was, it is 
said, singularly successful. 

JeNNY LinpD is honored in Sweden not 
only for her fame as a singer, but also for 
the noble educational institution which she 
has founded in her native Stockholm. 

Miss Rosina EMMET, the artist, is about 
to marry Mr. Arthur Sherwood. Sheis a 
pupil of William M. Chase, and has some- 
times been thought to surpass her master. 

Miss PAULINE MortTOoN, M. D., has been 
appointed one of the six city physicians 
ot Rochester, in compliance with a numer- 
ously-signed petition. She is the first lady 
appointed to such a position in Rochester. 

Miss FLORENCE GREENE, of Montreal, 
who saved her father last summer from 
being carried over the Lachine Rapids, has 
been presented with the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society of England. 

Miss GERTRUDE DOUGLAS, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., won the prize at the recitation 
contest of the Ossoli Literary Society, Al- 
leghany College, by a recitation of the 
chariot race in “Ben Hur.” 

MARGARET WOFFINGTON, a gifted Eng- 
lish actress immortalized by Charles 
Reade, built and endowed two almshouses 
at Teddington, Middlesex, and lies buried 
in the principal church of the district. 

Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT expects 
to spend the summer in the West, writing 
a life of Kit Carson, the famous scout and 
explorer who guided Gen. Fremont over 
the Rocky Mountains. 

SENORITA ERNESTINA PEREZ passed 
her medical examination in Santiago a 
short time ago, and is now practising in 
Valparaiso with the title of **Medico-Ciru- 
jano.” She is the first Chilian woman 
who has studied medicine successfully. 

Mrs. Lucy RYDER MEYER, principal of 
the Chicago Training School for city, 
home and foreign missions, is the first 
lady who has received an honorary degree 
from the Woman's Medical College of 
Chicago. 

Mrs. DANIELS, wife of Capt. Daniels of 
the Water Lily, has just been licensed as 
pilot of that steamer. She is forty-two 
years old, and is believed to be the only 
woman pilot in the country, though two 
women have been licensed as captains. 
Women are so rapidly being admitted to 
new positions, however, that others may 
already be serving as pilots. 


Mrs. Mary L. BARR, who is coming 
into notice through her Scotch dialect 
stories, began to write when she was fifty- 
four. She lost her husband, who was 
Military Governor of Texas, and seven 
children, all within twenty-four hours, 
from yellow fever, and found herself left 
with four little ones, and with only fifty 
cents in her pocket-book. She went to 
New York and became a governess in the 
family of one of A. T. Stewart’s partners. 
Her first tale was written to gratify the 
whim of her employer. It was promptly 
accepted by a publisher, and since then 
she has gone on writing with growing 
success. 

Miss Mary TILLINGHAST is one of the 
most successful among the women who 
have made a business of decorative art. 
Vanderbilt once paid her $30,000 for in 
venting a new kind of tapestry hangings 
for his houses. She supplied the designs 
for the stained-glass window just erected 
in Grace Church, N. Y., representing Ja- 
cob’s Dream. No piece of cathedral art 
had ever been intrusted in this country to 
a woman, but her designs were so obvious- 
ly the best that precedent was broken 
through. The angels ascending and de- 
scending the ladder are full of life and 
vigor, and the window ranks with the best 
of modern decorative work. 
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are distinct things, represent- 
ing distinct principles. The motto of 
autocracy is that the strongest shall rule; 
that of aristocracy is that the best shall take 
the reins. Each of these aspires to govern- 
ment over the masses of men, and each 
seeks power by appealing to the same trait 
in our human nature. The high side of 
this appeal is to loyalty and reverence for 
superiors; the low side appeals to coward- 
ice and overweening love of personal ad- 
vantage. But this appeal is made to the 
demos, to the people, showing that democ- 
racy underlies all forms of government. 
Autocracy and aristocracy are only the ad- 
journments of democracy. There is no 
higher appeal than to the conscience and 
intelligence of the human race; there is 
no higher object than its dignity and ad- 
vantage. Autocracy becomes a trial of 
strength between the despot and his peo- 
ple; sooner or later he must give way. 
Aristocracy becomes a struggle between 
man and labor. Democracy has no antag- 
onists save the enemies of the human kind 
—the ignorant or excessive tendencies 
which lead men away from what is wise 
and true and temperate. It might be said: 
If wisdom must govern, the few must 
govern. Yes; but they must govern in 
the interest of the many, and in order that 
they may do this, the many must have a 
voice in choosing them. Mankind have a 
right to the truest leadership, to the wisest 
diplomacy. Democracy may mean at 
times a military dictatorship; it will 
always need wise and faithful servants. It 
has this advantage, that those who serve 
it can serve without reserve of heart or 
conscience, for it is the rightful heir, the 
true master. 

‘But what shall we say of those who, 
having made no careful study of these 
great questions, rush into them with a 
violent passion, and ignorance of the great 
principles that govern, and call up the 
spectacle of an ignorant and brutal mob as 
a motive for the denial of the most sacred 
human rights? I confess I am not entirely 
disinterested in asking this question. There 
is a strong movement to-day that aims at 
the crushing of the aspirations of women 
to the full rights of citizenship. It is only 
that, and nothing more. Women who ask 
for votes are met by the hue and cry, ‘Vot- 
ing by ignorant women will overthrow so- 
ciety.’ Voting by ignorant men has al- 
most done that already. ‘The extension of 
the suffrage for men has been sought both 
here and in England, and has been accom- 
plished by statesmen of particularly phil- 
anthropic views. They have done this in 
the interest of ignorance, and in order that 
the ignorant might govern. These same 
people, moreover, have ever shown them- 
selves zealous for the promotion of educa- 
tion everywhere. Is it not evident that in 
the extension of the suffrage a larger 
knowledge is brought into government? 
And can it be that those who oppose the 
extension of the suffrage on the ground of 
giving power to ignorant classes are those 
ignorant of the principles embodied in the 
government under which they live? In 
the name of commonsense and justice, I 
protest against that general cry which 
lays the burden of our social and political 
evils upon some supposed class of the 
community given over to the interests of 
life upon a low and brutal plane. ‘*Double 
the ignorant vote? Rather let us free our- 
selves from it altogether.’’ Yes, if we 
could only find out whereit is. That class 
which has often shown its capacity to lead 
is liable to put the immediate gain or con- 
venience in place of the substantial advan- 
tage, and to sacrifice the greater though 
more remote, good to the nearer and lesser 
gain. You will remember that the wealth 
and fashion of Boston took no stock in the 
notions of Mr. Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips. The question of the franchise to-day 
is as vital a question as any that ever 
divided the opinions of the social world; 
yet, in a time of general metamorphosis, 
we abide in vur rut, like the Bourbons of 
France, in the account given of them by 
Talleyrand. We forget everything we 
should remember. Let us look at what 
the change has been. Every male citizen 
is now an efficient member of the body 
politic. The relations of women to men 
have been wholly changed. But good 
men say to women, ‘We can neither help 
you nor let you help yourselves,’ and they 
do it in the interests of law, order, and 
good government. 

**T cannot stand in this place without re- 
membering how much was done by the 
founder of this society in the interest of 
that true and practical knowledge which 
belongs not merely to a class, but to all 
the classes. None ever worked more earn- 
estly than did Theodore Parker to raise 
knowledge to a higher level. In the popu- 
larization of the best results of culture, he 
had no equal that I know of. In destroy- 
ing shams and fictions, he did much to 
make room for the better understanding 
and interpretation of religious truth. Like 





How can I stand here as a woman without 
bowing my head in grateful recognition of 
the work Theodore Parker did for women! 
When I remember how, Sunday after Sun- 
day, I used to hear the brave music of his 
yoice, I can but ask God to forgive me for 
having made so poor a use of my oppor- 
tunities. 

If a moral census could be taken, we 
should probably find the moralty of class- 
es to be very different from what many 
of us suppose it to be, and I am glad 
to think that we should find the aggregate 
morality of our community much higher 
than we usually regard it. Let us, each 
and all, do what in us lies to keep the pub- 
lic conscience awake and alive.” 
—_——e9-2e—_—____—- 


LETTER FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., APRIL 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Miss Carrie Bartlett, who has recently 
taken charge of the Unitarian Church at 
Sioux Falls, Dakota, was formerly em- 
ployed on the Daily Tribune of this city, 
before she went to Oshkosh, Wis. She is an 
excellent speaker, has a clear, agreeable 
voice, and command of language; she is a 
good reasoner, and speaks with great earn- 
estness. Her personal appearance is pleas- 
ing, her manners easy, graceful, and un- 
affected. As she stepped quickly and soft- 
ly into the pulpit, cladin plain black, with 
only white linen collar and cuffs, and an 
inch or two of gold watch-chain to lighten 
its somber hue, the little “priestess” sug- 
gested itself to me at once, and that seems 
just the word to describe her. She willac- 
complish a great work. She is not more 
than twenty-six or twenty-eight, is finely 
educated, and in love with her calling. 
She was known here, while on the Tribune, 
as a very bright, versatile writer, one of 
the best on the force. 

I had the pleasure of hearing Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw when she was here, and wish it 
were possible to put more such speakers 
in the field. You know that old taunt 
so often flung in our faces, *“The women 
don’t vote when they have a chance.” 
I don’t wonder they say it here. Very 
likely my Jandlady and myself were the 
only ladies who voted in our precinct at 
the last election. It was my first vote. 
How indignant I felt to think I could only 
put in a part of a ballot—could only exer- 
cise a fractional part of the rights of an 
American citizen. But the election and 
the thoughts it inspired have led me to 
wish to connect myself with the suffrage 
organization here and help in some way, 
though my busiuess duties occupy so much 
of my time. 

You will be glad to know that our paper, 
the Farm, Stock, and Home is an outspoken 
advocate of suffrage. We hayg many suf- 
fragists among our readers, judging from 
the number I find among the correspond- 
ents of the ‘‘Home Council,” my depart- 
ment. Quite spirited discussions are often 
carried on through its columns. 

Women are “branching out” up here. 
One or two have ventured into the real- 
estate business, have opened offices, and 
gone about it in as business-like a way as 
their brothers do. Several ladies have 
made fortunes by fortunate investments. 

Lou J. BATES. 


—_—_—_eo o—__"—_—_- 


THE KANSAS ELECTION. 


TOPEKA, KAN., APRIL 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A short editorial from our co-worker in 
the cause of liberty, J. K. Hudson, of the 
Daily Capital, says: 

‘*The elections throughout Kansas dem- 
onstrate the value of woman suffrage in 
municipal affairs, and, like prohibition, it is 
here to stay. It is only a question of a 
short time before women will enjoy equal 
suffrage with men. It is a necessity as 
well as a right, and good government de- 
mands it.” 

Election day was one of the happiest 
days of my life, and, notwithstanding the 
boom in real estate here and all through 
the State, business was suspended, except 
for the numbers of carriages passing up 
and down the streets, and men and women 
passing to and from the polls. Their faces 
did not wear the serene expression of the 
Sabbath, but the social, pleasant expres- 
sion of a gala day. It resembled a holiday. 
Mrs. Coolidge, a widow, and I walked to- 
gether to our voting precinct in the fourth 
ward. She had, in eighteen years, by her 
own industry, economy, and prudence, ac- 
cumulated fifty thousand dollars. She had 
built in and improved this city, and yet had 
never before been able to represent her- 
self or her property rights. Even gam- 
blers and outlaws had imposed taxation on 
her. Tosay we were happy does not ex- 
press our feelings. The song of Simeon 
was in our souls, when he blessed the Lord 
that his eyes had seen the salvation of God. 

After voting we went for other ladies 
more timid than ourselves. We met on 
the way one of our councilmen, who 


‘denied their rights as citizens, and be 








and wives, who that they 
vote together for good law-abiding officers, 
before their departure hence. Many of 
the ladies scratched their tickets in favor 
of the Democratic police judge, who was a 
better temperance man than the Repub- 
lican candidate. ‘The husbands were not 
angry about it, though they voted their 
own tickets straight. Dr. Waters, pastor 
of the First M. E. Church, walked arm in 
arm with his wife, and they deposited their 
votes together. Everything passed off 
pleasantly, without any unkindness, in so- 
briety and order. It was the dawning of a 
new era. In the depths of our soul we 
sing: 

“The better day has come, the morning promised 


When tieled right with holy might has driven 
away the wrong.” 

Prohibition and woman suffrage has 
made Kansas the most desirable place in 
America to live and bring up a family in. 
Here health, wealth, peace and plenty 
reign; here men are brave and true and 
good; women happy and free. Come to 
Kansas! M. E. DE GEER. 


>~ 
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SENATOR HARLAN ON SUFFRAGE. 


We select the following from the many 
good points made by Senator Harlan of 
Pennsylvania, in his recent speech for 
woman suffrage: 


We should grant woman suffrage, not as 
a favor, but as a right. 

There can be nothing said in favor of 
man exercising the right of suffrage that 
cannot be said in behalf of woman exer- 
cising the same right. 

The law requires a woman, when she 
marries, to surrender all the rights she en- 
joyed as a single woman, in the transac- 
tion of business, and the management of 
her property. 

If it is true that all just governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of the 
governed, then the government of our, 
Commonwealth is not a just government, 
because one-half of our citizens are with- 
out a voice in it. 

Under our laws, only a fallen woman 
can claim her own child. No true and 
virtuous mother can claim the care and 
protection of her child, when it is past five 
years of age, no matter what the charac- 
ter of the father may be. 

Under our laws to-day, one not fit to 
have authority over a brute is absolute 
master of his wife, and whilst he could be 
arrested for cruelty to animals, he can go 
into the home and abuse the tender woman 
he promised to love and protect. 

With all the unjust discrimination of 
our railroads, I believe this discrimination 
against women is working more evil in 
Pennsylvania to-day than the discrimina- 
tion practiced by all the great corporations 
of the State. 

It is said that woman would be degrad- 
ed by going to the polls. Has a true 
woman ever been put in any position of 
trust and responsibility that she did not 
elevate and dignify the position, and, in- 
stead of sinking to a lower level, lift up 
and dignify man? 

The law allows a wife the great privi- 
lege of a life interest in only one-third 
of her husband's realty, in case of his 
death, although she may have helped him 
to make it all, whilst the same law al- 
lows the husband, in case of the death of 
his wife, the whole of her realty for life. 

Thus far the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania places woman, so far as suffrage 
goes, with idiots, lunatics, and felons. Are 
we willing that more than a million of 
true and noble women shall any longer be 





classed with the insane and criminal? 

I find nothing in the Word of God that 
teaches me that woman should not exer- 
cise the right of suffrage; on the contrary, 
the whole spirit of that blessed book is 
just the opposite. The Golden Rule 
teaches us to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us. Are we 
treating woman thus to-day? 

Some one says, woman is represented 
by man. Such an argument is just as 
weak as if would be to say that the father, 
husband or brother represents the mother, 
wife and sister in the church of Christ, 
and that no woman can be saved except 
through the man, which is the teaching of 
the Mormon church to-day, the most cor- 
rupt organization on this continent. 

One says women will be treated rudely 
at the polls. If this be true, surely such 
ruffians should be disfranchised. If men 
are so bad that they cannot be trusted to 
vote with women, surely they ought not 
to be allowed to govern women. But this 
objection is without any force, for it 
comes at least a century too late. Man’s 
courtesy has increased as freedom to 
woman has been accorded. 

When we come to look into the history 
of legislation in Pennsylvania, we are led 
to exclaim, Oh, how little has man, noble 
man, done in the legislation of our State, 
to ee = woman on an equality with man, 
and give her protection! Surely we have 
not much reason to be proud of what we 
have done in that direction, when we find 
that our statutes allow a child of ten years 
of age to consent to her own ruin, and let 
the villain escape the penitentiary. 

It was my privilege to be in Wyoming 
Territory last summer, and in making in- 
quiry from many sources, from the Govern- 
or down, the testimony was that woman’s 
su was a success. Cheyenne, the 
capital of the Territory, when it was raled 
by men alone, was dubbed by Mark Twain 
‘hell on wheels.” Now, under the gov- 
ernment of both men and women, it is a 
beautiful western city of ten thousand 
people, who are as moral and Christian as 





any people on this continent. 





it-like work, in all of which she 
has a voice and a vote; and if she is fortu- 
nate enough to own a share of stock in 
any orated company, chartered by 
or under the laws of this Commonwealth, 
she votes on such stock just as a man does, 
and yet it does not unsex her. But when 
we want to allow her to vote to protect 
herself, her family, and her real estate, 
men cry out in holy horror, and say, ‘You 
will make woman unfeminine, and destroy 
the home.” 

One says that good women would be (le- 
graded by going to the polls; that, in the 
metropolis of our Commonwealth, there 
are more than 20,000 fallen women, and 
that they would vote for bad men and bad 
measures, and that their presence would 
keep the pure women of the city away 
from the polls. Who caused these women 
to fall? Was it not wicked men, many of 
whom have pure and virtuous wives? If 
such a state of society does exist, is jt 
not an argument for every true woman to 
stand up bravely and help save her sisters, 
who are not as strong as herself? Are 
there not more than double twenty thou- 
sand bad men in this Commonwealth who 
are leading a life of infamy, destroying 
unsuspecting creatures and happy homes? 
If this be true, why not disfranchise this 
class, so that pure men may not be ruined 
by contact with them at the polls? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Later Lyrics. By Julia Ward Howe. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 1887. 


A publie demand for the brief, occasion- 
al poems originally published in maga- 
zines and newspapers such as to call for 
their compilation in book form many years 
afterwards, is a guarantee of their perma- 
nent interest and value. ‘This is the 
case with these later lyrics of Mrs. 
Howe. Her tirst volume, entitled *‘Passion 
Flowers,” appeared in 1854. Thirty-three 
years have elapsed. ‘hese subsequent 
poems, the yarnered sentiment and ex- 
perience of a lifetime, will be welcomed 
with interest and appreciation by a new 
generation of readers. ‘They ,are among 
the words ‘‘that were not born to die.” 

They are arranged in groups. First 
come the poems of the War, culminating 
with the immortal “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” ‘The stately march of armies 
sounds as once before. The solemn dirge 
of the dead, the impassioned sentiment of 
living patriotism, the sublime idea of con- 
secration and duty, revive as we read: 


*O hearts that wonder long! 
O Truth that sufferest wrong! 
Meet in your might; 
Lift the pure banner high, 
Raise one impassioned cry, 
Nobler than victory,— 
God speed the right!” 


And we still can say, with “the dying 
soldier” : 


‘*My soul rises up on the wings of the slain, 
A triumph thrills through me that quiets the 


pain; 
If it were yet to do, I would do it again! 
Farewell, comrades, farewell!” 


Then follow “Lyrics of the Street.” 
The telegram, the wedding, the funeral, 
the coach, the play, and the lost jewel, all 
precede the weird, wistful reminiscence of 
‘The Street Yarn.” 


Next follow Parables, with their signifi- 
cant closing stanza: 
“Bind the robe upon his shoulder, 
On his hand the ring; 
Since, while Love is treasure-holder, 
Sorrow must be king.” 


‘“*Her verses, a Lyrical Romance,” form 
another chapter : 


‘“*Her verses,—where she lies 

The tall trees bend and whisper ; 
Soft voices from the skies 

Recall the tuneful lisper ; 
“The canny nooks she loved, 

The flower-beds untended, 
Afflict us with neglect, 

Like fair things ill-befriended. 


“So, standing at her grave, 

With trembling hands I gather 
The blossoms of her life, 

Bedimmed with rust and weather 
“O World, while thus I wave 

Her dead hand’s blessing o’er thee, 
Think ’tis my other self 

Whose life lies bare before thee.” 


All these are preludes to the ‘‘Poems of 
Study and Experience,” which form the 
— part of the volume. We wish we 

ad space to give some idea of their variety 
and beauty. They close with a majestic 
welcome to those who have saved their 
country in her hour of need. 


“As the Genii of the clouds refresh with water 
Plants and precious deeds that bear the life of 


States, 
These have poured their blood in meadows sown 
with slaughter 
Where the harvest of the land’s redemption 
waits. 
“But when falsehood lifts her challenge cry stu- 
pendous, 
When the fiery angel bars our gates of bliss, 
Ask the holy heavens such hosts again to lend 


us 
With, such leaders, such a righteous cause as 
is.”” 


The key-note of these poems is aspira- 
tion for a nobler future: 


“Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delight! 
The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the night. 
“Weave but the flag whose bars to-day 
Drooped heavy o’er our early dead, 
And homely garments, coarse and y; 
For orphans that must earn their bread! 


“Keep back your tunes, viols sweet. 
That poured trom other lands ! 











sun shonid « 4 
The eternal bloom of Nature 


And God, and Truth, and 


die.” 


Some Cuinese Guosts. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. Price, $1. 


‘This is one of the most notable books of 
the year, in its own line—the fascinati 
line of the fantastic, weird and quaint. 
Half a dozen Chinese] form the basis 
of the six wonder-tales; but most of. the 
delicate and airy superstructure is probe. 
bly drawn from the rich and 1 im. 
agination of the author. His power of 
word-painting is remarkable; witness 
passage from ‘**The Legend of Tehi-Niy,” 
A youth has sold himself into slavery in 
order to obtain the means to raise a monnv- 
ment to his father; a strange and beautify) 
woman afterwards visits him and becomes 
his wife, and proves to be an unequalled 
silk-weaver : 

“The wife all day sat at her loom, weay- 
ing silk after a fashion unlike anything 
which had ever been seen before in that 
province ; for, as she wove, the silk flowed 
from the loom like a slow current of glossy 
gold, bearing upon its undulations stran 
forms of violet and crimson and jewel. 
green: shapes of ghostly horsemen riding 
upon horses, and of phantom chariots 
dragon-drawn, and of standards of trailing 
cloud. In every dragon’s beard glinimered 
the mystic pearl; in every rider’s helmet 
sparkled the gem of rank. And each da 
Tchi would weave a great piece of suc 
figured silk; and the fame of her weaving 
spread abroad. From far and near people 
thronged to see the marvellous work; and 
the silk-merchants of great cities heard 
of it, and they sent messengers to Thi, 
asking her that she should weave for them 
and teach them her secret. ‘Then she wove 
for them, as they desired, in return for the 
silver cubes which they brought her; but 
when they prayed her to teach them, she 
laughed and said, ‘*Assuredly I could never 
teach you, for no one among you has fin- 
gers like mine.” And indeed no man could 
discern her fingers when she wove, any 
more than he might behold the wings of a 
bee vibrating in swift flight.” 

Another beautiful passage is the scene 
in which the mysterious wife, after pur- 
chasing her young husband’s freedom, 
reveals herself as a goddess, and vanishes 
from sight. Some of the quaint descrip- 
tions recall Hans Andersen, like this pict- 
ure of the effect produced by the ringing 
of a great bell: 

‘\Ko-Ngai! All the little dragons on the 
high-tilted eaves of the green roofs shiver 
to the tips of their gilded tails under that 
deep wave of sound; all the porcelain gar- 
goyles tremble on their carven perches; 
all the hundred little bells of the pagodas 
quiver with desire to speak. Ko-Ngai! 
all the green and gold tiles of the temple 
are vibrating; the wooden gold-fish above 
them are writhing against the sky; the up- 
lifted finger of Fo shakes high over the 
heads of the worshippers through the blue 
fog of incense. Ko-Ngai! What a thun- 
der tone wasthat! All the lacquered gob- 
lins on the palace cornices wriggle their 
tire-colored tongues. And after each huge 
shock, how wondrous the multiple echo 
and the great golden moan, and, at last, 
the sudden sibilant sobbing in the ears 
when the immense tone faints away in 
broken whispers of silver,—as though a 
woman should whisper, ‘Hiai!’ Even so 
the great bell hath sounded every day for 
well-nigh five hundred years,—Ko-Ngai: 
first with stupendous clang, then with im- 
measurable moan of gold, then with silver 
murmuring of ‘Hiai!’ And there is not 4 
child in all the many-colored ways of the 
old Chinese city who does not know the 
story of the great bell,—who cannot tell 
you why the great bell says Ko-Ngai and 
Hiai !” 

The power of sound-painting shown here 
is even more remarkable than the power 
of color-painting exemplified in the former 
passage. All the stories are charmingly 
told. The beauty of the style suggests 
Robert Louis Stevenson; but the fancies, 
though as weird and fantastic as his, are 
less grisly and horrible. Yet while Mr. 
Hearn makes you think of Stevenson, and 
Andersen, and Hawthorne, he is different 
from them all. His method is distinctly his 
own, and there is no American writer whe 
can approach him in his own realm. The 
subject matter of one or two of the legends 
might be open to criticism, from an ethical 
point of view; and in these cases one re 
grets that the author should have expend 
ed his rare powers of telling a story beat- 
tifully upon stories that are more likely 
to do harm than good. But the book, take 
as a whole, is delightful. ‘There is throug!- 
out the same vivid and delicate word-paint 
ing as in “‘Rabyah’s Last Ride.” ‘The de- 
scriptions of Chinese pottery, in ‘“The Tale 
of the Porcelain-God,” are enough to drive 
a collector crazy with rapture and covel- 
ousness. The finest story in the volume, 
in some respects, is ‘The Return of Yet 
Tchin-King,” which recalls Tieck’s tale; 


“The Trusty Eckart,” though with all ~ 


wide differences which necessarily ¢ 
between the Chinese and the German co 
ceptions of a faithful retainer. Those wh? 
have read ‘Some Chinese Ghosts” with the 
enjoyment it merits, will watch with ia 
terest for more work by the same anat 
A. 8. B- 


Tue Story or Kennett. By Bayard Taylor 
Household Edition. Paper. Price, 50 cents- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Londot- 


“This is one of a series entitled ‘‘Knicker 
bocker Novels.” It is the republication of 
a story written during the lifetime of thé 
author, and dedica by him ‘‘to e 
friend and neighbor of Kennett.” Tru 
and fiction are so carefully interwove? 
that they cannot be ene ‘The 
lovely pastoral landscapes which Tens 
knew and loved so well are faithfully is 
geet. The originals of Sandy 

bby Smith, and the pranks of the Fa™ 
thom boys. and the noble horse who served 
Roger in his need, are not yet wholly for 
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tale has interest apart from 
(ce. cnrrowndiogs. H. B. B. 


prize SELECTIONS. Being Familiar Quotations 
from English and American Poets from Chau- 
cor to the Present Time. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by C. W. Moulton. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Co. Price, $1. 1887. 


This admirable series of selections is 
by the appropriate motto: 
“Whence is ? Hath thy toil 
O’er books be beer the midnight oil?” 
is im by the learning and re- 
One as well as by the skill and taste 
evinced. In this voluwe are gathered more 
than eight hundred gems of literature 
drawn Fou 80 many authors that the pub- 
lishers offer nineteen cash prizes, to the 
amount of Three Hundred Dollars, to the 
rsons who will name the author of the 
greatest number of the pieces, every buyer 
of the book being entitled to compete. 
‘ H. B. B. 


Hannan Tuurston. A Story of American Life. 
By Bayard Taylor, Household Edition. Pa- 
per. Price, 50 cts. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London. 


This is the author’s most elaborate and 
ambitious work of fiction, and the one b 
which he will be longest remembered. It 
attempts to describe American life, and 
especially to deal with the woman’s rights 
movement. Some of the characters are 
said to have been intended as portraits of 
early women reformers. Viewed in this 
light, it was not asuccess. But it is lively 
and picturesque. The moral, and it is a 
shallow one, lies in the closing pages, 
where a happy wife and mother renounces 
the idea of **independence,” and begs her 
husband to ‘cease to allow that cold spec- 
tre of justice to come between their 
hearts,” affirming that ‘tthe only true 
freedom for man or woman is reached 
through the willing submission of love.” 

H. B. B. 


Practica, Currosopny. A Synoptical Study 
of the Hand. By Edward Heron-Allen. With 
explanatory notes and diagrams by Rosamond 
Brunel Horsley. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


This is designed as an introduction toa 
science which supplies a practical means 
of diagnosing the characters of our fel- 
low men. Palmistry has long been re- 
garded as a pseudo-science, a sma ve 
akin to astrology, magic, and other delu- 
sions. ‘Che author tries to combat this 
idea by showing a real relation between 
certain peculiarities of structure of the 
hand and traits which correspond to 
these. Thus, ‘‘Large-handed people love 
detaila, and like things to be small and 
exquisitely finished and proper, while 
small-handed people love masses, and like 
things to be large and grandiose.” **Thick 
fingers, especially at their bases, invaria- 
bly denote love of luxury, and, when 
highly developed, sensuality.” “If the 
fingers fit close together, it is a sign of 
avarice.” “If your fingers are broad—i. e. 
spatulate—at the tips, vour main desire in 
life will be for action, activity, movement, 
locomotion, and manual exercises,” etc. 
The book is well written, and indicates 
much research. Its value depends upon 
the correctness of the statements. If they 
are reliable, it is very great. H. B. B. 


Captain Mary Mituer: A Drama. By Har- 
riet H. Robinson. Walter H. Baker & Co., 10 
Milk Street, Boston. Price, 15 cents. 


There is a perennial demand for woman’s 
rights plays, for the use of clubs and 
leagues. Several attempts have already 
been made in this direction, some of them 
witty and measurably successful; but the 
demand is still much greater than the sup- 
ply, and each fresh woman’s rights drama 

welcomed with eager interest. The 
latest addition to this important branch of 
woman suffrage literature is a play enti- 
tled “Captain Mary Miller,” by Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson. It is founded upon the cel- 
ebrated case of Mrs. Mary Miller, who, it 
will be remembered, applied for a license 
48 captain of a steamboat, and whose ap- 
plication was refused by Solicitor Rayner, 
ut granted afterwards by Secretary Fol- 
ger. The author has contrived to condense 
& number of good woman’s rights morals 
into one short play. In the first act, the 
conversation between Mary’s father and 
mother over the ownership of the calf and 
the propriety of letting wives buy their 
Own clothes to suit their own taste; later 
on, the objection of the mate to be ‘*bossed 

y 4 woman ;” the willingness of the New 
Orleans ship-owner to afford Mrs. Miller 

“protection” when her husband is sup- 
to be drowned, and his unwilling- 
hess to help her to earn an honest living 
nan “unwomanly” way, all illustrate 
different phases of the woman question. 
Scene between Mr. Romberg and 
Mrs. Miller is the richest in the drama. 
comic element, so necessary in every 
00d “acting play,” is supplied in the first 
by Mary’s small brother and sister, 
and in the later acts by the colored cabin 
boy, Josephus Herodotus, who} upholds 
Mrs. Miller’s authority against ‘the mate 
= the inspectors, and takes her part 
th zeal. In the end, the captain’s license 
gtanted, the missing husband comes 
ame safe and sound, and all closes cheer- 
+ Mrs. Robinson, in the last act, 
8 & well-deserved hit at a certain un- 
isla y member of the Massachusetts Leg- 
ture. Mary’s father and’ mother are 
ing over the granting of the license. 
F fat er says: “I thought Charles J. 
wager’ hey the rights on’t.” His wife 
: “Them Folgers could allus be de- 
On to do the right thing; believed 
Prenality from the beginniv’. Old Ben 
klin was one PA —. and Lecrethy 
They aint 9 t like some o m 
Nantucket alletts—allus on the wrong 
tide of ekality !” A. 8. B. 


Pennsylvania has the honor of employ- 
ing the first woman as a railroad official, 
‘nd that, too, in the important office of 
Weasurer.— Boston Globe. 





‘lands from the government. 





HOW IT WORKS IN TOPEKA. 


The Topeka Daily Capital gives the fol- 
lowing significant account of the new city 
government elected in part by the votes 
of the women: 


“A Capital rter met Mayor Metsker 
last evening at office, and referred to 
several articles in the evening papers, crit- 
icisi the present administration for 

and fining a number of pros- 
titutes Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing. The mayor was asked what the pol- 
icy of the administration would be in ref- 
erence to gamblers, prostitutes, joints, and 
disreputable places of every character. In 
reply, Mayor Metsker said he intended 
that the houses of ill-fame in this city 
should be shut up. That he would have 
the keepers and inmates of each of these 
houses arrested day after day until they 
absolutely abandoned the business. And 
this would apply to gambling-houses, 
joints, etc., with equal effect. That he had 
given the most positive orders to the city 
marshal and policemen to carry his policy 
into effect, and that he would remove any 
officer who failed to do his duty. All he 
asked was the support of the moral ele- 
ment of the city, and he would see that 
the city was rid of disreputable houses and 
criminal characters generally. He said 
he thought the police department of the 
city should have a fair trial before the 
people or papers criticized. The police 
department had only been organized three 
days, and yet an enormous amount of 
work had n accomplished, and the 
business in the police court would certain- 
ly compare favorably with any previous 
period in the history of the court. Mar- 
shal Carter, and each policeman appointed, 
stands pledged to carry the orders of the 
mayor into effect, and they have been se- 
lected with reference to their special qual- 
ifications for the different work they have 
been selected to perform. He said that 
he would not for a moment permit a license 
system in reference to these places to 
exist, and that any suggestions of this 
kind were an unjust and unwarranted re- 
flection upon this administration. The 
only way to close these places was by ar- 
resting the inmates, and this would be 
constantly done until they quit the busi- 
ness. 


The Capital adds: ‘*Mayor Metsker will 
be backed by the best element of Topeka 
in the bold stand he has taken to rid the 
city of the hell holes and dens.” 

-—————-o-o— 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending April 12, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Mary Deney, Chicago, Ill., Corset and 
dress-protector. 

* Sarah A. Harryman, Sedalia, Mo., Foot- 
warmer for stoves. 

Sarah J. Merrick, San Antonio, Texas, 
Pen and pencil holder. 

Annie M. Morrison, New York, N. Y., 
Supporting cord for aprons. 

Sarah A. Munson, Joliet, Il., Bustle. 


——__--__-¢-@-o— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There is no paper of its size in which we 
find so much to clip as in the little Indian- 
apolis Organizer. 

In one year, in the city of New York, 
one hundred and seventy-six fathers and 
two mothérs abandoned their infants.— 
The Question. 

Eighty young women at Wellesley, a 
hundred at Oberlin, and more than two 
hundred in other volleges, are said to be 
preparing to go as missionaries. 


Mrs. E. L. Saxon writes, in a letter to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, “'I love the paper, 
and am proud of it.” And she encloses 
the names of several new subscribers. 

A Hindoo woman says of existence ina 
zenana: ‘*The life we lead is just like that 
of a frog ina well. Everywhere there is 
beauty, but we cannot see it.” 


It is said that women clerks at Washing- 
ton are gradually disappearing from the 
departments. The chiefs protest that they 
do not discriminate against them, but the 
fact is that there are so many of the “‘boys”’ 
who voted for Cleveland who want places, 
that the administration does not know how 
it can afford to squander clerkships on 
non-voters. After all, there seems to be 
a good practical reason why women desire 
the right of suffrage.— Examiner. 

Last fall the United States grard jury at 
Vancouver indicted a number of specula- 
tors for fraudulently obtaining timber 
A few days 
ago the indictments were set aside by 
Judge Allyn because some women had 
served onthejury. And so timber thieves, 
as well as gamblers and other criminals, 
come in for a jubilee over the disfranchise- 
ment of women.—Blaine (Wash. Ter.) 
Journal. 

Charles Francis Adams in his speech on 
the Inter-State Commerce Bill, says: 

‘T want to see this provision of the act 
brought into practical operation. I am 
not afraid of it. Itis substantially just; 
and where a thing is substantially just it 
- right, and where it is right it should be 

aw.’ 

This statement applies as well to equal 
rights for women. We, too, say that, 
where a thing is substantially just, it is 
right, and where it is right it should be 
law. 








—— 8 of cases, has felt it his duty 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this ees in German, h 


ns for and 

. Sent by mail by prt ah gn wg £ » 

neming this paper, W. A. Norges, 149 P 8 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 





A Great Bartze is continually going on in 
the human system. The demon of impure blood 
strives to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to victims to the grave. A 

reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsa la 
68 the weapon with which to defend one’s self, 
drive the desperate enemy from the field, and re- 
store peace and bodily health for many years. 
Try this peculiar medicine. 


SMYRNA 
RUGS. 


We recommend our friends and the 
public not to buy the inferior quality 
of these goods offered, and with SUF- 
FICIENT REASON, at low prices, by 
different houses in this city. 


THE BEST 
IS THE CHEAPEST. 


We sell only the best quality, and 
our prices will be found as low, on the 
class of Rugs we offer, as at any Store 
in New England. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 and 560 Washington St., 
30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 


TAPESTRY 


CARPETING, 














The BEST Quality, one hundred 
Patterns to select from, at 


90c. PER YARD. 


A good quality, and something 
that we can recommend as being 
good value for the money, forty 
Patterns to select from, at 


85c. PER YARD. 


A very good Carpet, and reason-~ 
able at the price asked, at 


75c. PER YARD. 


Other qualities, fifty Patterns to 
choose from, at 


65c. PER YARD 


50c. PER YARD. 


We are, and have been for the 
past twenty-five years, the largest 
handlers of the Celebrated 


Roxbury Tapestry 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Carpets aud Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington St., 
30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 
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BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
> A a yey Each 
ible the quantity of other dress- 
- peal reer SS 
over 


for superi- 
‘ieome, Manuf. 
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‘our Shoe Dealer has it. 








HU MOROODS. 


THERE is a man in our town, and he is wondrous 
wise : 

Whene’er he writes the printer-man, he dotteth al) 
his i’s. 

And when he’s dotted all of them, with great sang 
Sroid and ease, 

He punctuates, spells out each word, and crosses all 
his t’s; 

Upon one side alone he writes, and never rolls his 
leaves; 

And from the man of ink a smile, and mark “insert” 
receives. 

And when a question he doth ask (taught wisely he 
has been), 

He doth the goodly two-cent stamp, for postage 
back, put in. 





—Exchange. 


One reason why a tame alligator at 
Savannah is let alone is because of a sign, 
reading, ‘‘Idiots will please stir him up.” 


‘I suppose your life has been full of 
trials?” remarked the lady of the house to 
the tramp soliciting a bite to eat. ‘Yis, 
mum; and the wust of it was, I allus got 
convicted.” 


A Philadelphia economist figures out the 
reduction of car-fares in that city from six 
to five cents as a positive loss to poor peo- 
ple. He says that when they walked be- 
fore they saved six cents, and now they 
only save five cents. 


“T see Italy is trying to borrow 3,500,000 
lires,”’ observed Ebenezer Jones. ‘That’s 
a good many.” replied Zebedee Smith ; 
**but, if the application had been made be- 
fore election, this country could have fur- 
nished a good proportion of them.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. 


Two fashionably dressed young ladies 
were walking down street, one on either 
side of a. young gentleman, extremely 
dandified in attire and equally meagre in 
proportions. A street gamin grinned at 
them, then remarked dryly, much to the 
discomfiture of the ‘‘dude’’: **Ain’t much 
ham in that sandwich !”—Record. 


Three different waiters at a Southern 
hotel asked a little, prim, precise Harvard 
professor at dinner, in quick succession, if 
he would have soup. A little annoyed, he 
said to the last waiter who asked, “Is it 
compulsory?” ‘*No, sah,” answered our 
friend and brother,—*'no, sah, I think it am 
mock turtle.”— Hotel Recorder. 


The following is told of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes: Dr. Holmes was once on his way 
to Dartmouth, N. H., to deliver an address 
in place of Rufus Choate, who was unable 
to be present, when some one asked if he 
were going to fill (hoate’s place. ‘Fill 
Choate’s place! Fill Choate’s place!’ ex- 
claimed tre doctor. ““No! I’m going to 
rattle round in it.” 





MAKES 


Short Hours 








the bestand safest Wash- 
ing Compound known. 
Used As Directed 
it Produces better results 
with a greater saving of 
Time and Labor 
in Washing and Honse- 
cleaning, than anything 
yet invented. 
Wash your Dishes, Glass- 
ware, Windows, Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, with it. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
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its Superiority over Soap LOCK ANH 
Beware of Imitations. The V WASHING ALL DON; 





above Symbotandname ot PEARLINE DID 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Ditson & Co.’s Sanday School Hie 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School man- 
agement should adopt a new Singing-Book with- 

‘Tt out carefully examining one of their “tried 

GP@and true’ Sunday School Song Books. 


"I : 40 cts., $4.20 
Voices of Praise oo et 
C. L. Hutchins. Music and poetry dignified and 
classical, but not dull; in fact, bright and enthusias- 
tic. Very large collection for the money. 


; : 35 cts. 
Singing on the Way Srv: 
doz.) by Mrs. Jewett, ably assisted by Dr. Holbrook 
whose noble compositions are known and loved in all 
the churches. This, like the book above mentioned, 
does excellently well for a Vestry Singing Book for 
prayer and praise meetings. 


MI 35 cts. 

Songs of Promise 3in°h%: 
He ret oa . Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman—the first 
highly gifted, musically, and the second the author 
of many hymns of refined and beautiful quality. One 
of the newest books. 

: 35 cts., $3.60 per 
Song Worship (o.5"%:. 6 tmer 
son and W. F. Sherwin, both celebrated compilers, 
composers and leaders, and the latter well-known as 
having had charge of the music at many Chautauqua 
meetings. 

For other good books, please send for lists and cat- 
alogues. 

For a lovely little book for the young children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25 cts., $2.40 per doz., Emma Pitt. 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An cight- 
page noon: 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cam » and 
can be done ye heey in three 
days, if it Samgoceaney, co Set for lau 
Shades and Lace have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aw Telephone number 7232. 











their wagon will call for 





FINAL MEMORIALS OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH 


Longfellow, 


By Samus Loyerettow. Author of “Life of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” ete. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Uniform with the “Life.” With new steel 
plates, and other illustrations. 

In COG occecccccccccccesccccccccccooess GSOO 

In half calf, or in half morocco, with gilt 

top and rough edges..........secece+ 5.50 
The volume contains the journals and letters 
of the last twelve years of the poet’s life, which 
were omitted from the biography through fear of 
making it unduly large, their places being there 
supplied by a summary narrative. Many letters 
are also given of the earlier periods, from Mr. 

Longfellow and bis correspondents, such as Mr. 

T. G. Appleton, Mr. J. L. Motley, Dean Stanley, 

etc. There is a chapter of “table talk” and some 

pieces of unpublished verse; the tributes of Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett, Dr. O. W. Holmes, and Pro- 
fessor C. E. Norton are given, and extracts from 
the reminiscences of Mr. Wm. Winter and others. 
An Appendix contains genealogical and biblio- 
graphical matter. The work contains impressions 
of two engraved portraits, and a vignette, pre- 
pared expressly for this edition. There are also 
full-page wood engravings of several “Long- 
fellow” houses, and curious fac-similes of draw- 
ings and sketches, and pencil portrait of Mr. 
Longfellow hitherto unknown. ° 


THE DEVIL’S HAT. | 
By MELVILLE Puivips. 1 vol. 12mo..... $1.00 


A novel of intense and absorbing interest, 
whose scenes are laid in the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania—a sufficiently novel and attractive field 
for romance. As a vigorous critic has written, 
‘Much of the real worth of the book lies in the 
accurate picture of life in the oil regions. This 
part of the work is very finely done. The vari- 
ous incidents of such a life are all realistically 
written, while the scenery of the tale is sketched 
with an artistic hand.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN (Mrs. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren), author of “A Washington 
Winter,” “South Sea Sketches,” ‘‘South Moun- 
tain Magic,” ‘Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” 
etc., etc. Lvol. 12mo, $1.50. 


The novel, a Southern tale, is written in the 
same powerful and fascinating manner that has 
won for Mrs. Dahlgren’s published works such 
remarkable popularity and success, and is pro- 
nounced the best work yet written by this dis- 
tinguished lady. The picture of Southern home 
life, the unveiling of the secrets of a heart, the 
coming and going of the lights and shadows in 
the heroine’s life, are portrayed in Mrs. Dahl- 
gren’s most perfect manner, and form but small 
parts of one of the most successful and delight- 
ful novels of the season. 





*.* For saleby all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy StTonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLackK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA WaRD HowE, 
Mary A. LiveRMoRE, Louisa M. AtcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 


“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomMan’s Jeoumal."— Marla ‘Mitchell. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. ermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 


“The WomAan’s JoURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Ite style is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEwIick Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies free. 





THe WomANn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of. the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ARNA RICE POWELL, | ED1rors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the B 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKIns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 








Deliei Coffee and Tea, inc! Cream, 5 cts . 
Bich Ozma Siew, 1b eta. enderiotn, 25 ets. 
cooking ont : Ail the lanuricn aad 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices 
smple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. ; 
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containing remittances, and relating to 
the of the Tr, must be addressed to box 
3638, Letters or P. O. M 
py Ay Co.’s M Order, be sent 
Siwautene dhe - 
The of the paper is a sufficient for 
ths test sabeoription’ "the change of dane hinted 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This — 
should ter t 


made the first or second week af 
received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their aperrinden. and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Festival will take place this year in anni- 
versary week, ut the Hotel Vendome, on 
Monday evening, May 23, from 5 to 9.30 
P. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will make 
an address of welcome; Mrs. Lucy Stone 
will speak of the condition of women in 
the South. Supper will be served at 
6.30 P. M., after which brief speeches will 
be made by invited guests from other 
States and active friends of the cause in 
New England. Among those who have 
been invited are U.S. Senators Hoar and 
Blair, Gov. Oliver Ames, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York; Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, of lowa; Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Indiana; and Rev. Eliza Wilkes, of Dako- 
ta. Tickets and seats at tables are limited 
to 200. Price $1.00 each. The occasion 
will be one of great interest. Mrs. Gougar 
will give a correct account of the cam- 
paign in Leavenworth and of the result 
of municipal woman suffrage in Kansas. 


++ 
~e 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Meionaon (Tremont Tem- 
ple), Boston, commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 24, at 7 30 o'clock, and con- 
tinuing its sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 25, at 
10 30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
Speakers invited at the several sessions as 


follows: 
Tuesday Evening, 7.30. 

Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. F. 
A. Hinckley, Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, J. Ellen 
Foster. 

Wednesday Morning, 10.30. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
John Scales, Laura Moore, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Cora Scott Pond, H. B. 
Blackwell. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 2.30. 

Rev. C. P. Pitblado, F. A. Claflin, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, Mrs. Kate Steven- 
son, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. 


Wednesday Evening, 7.30. 


Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Rev. Jenkin wre 
Jones, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


She annual convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ohio will be held 
at Music Hall, Cleveland, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, May 24, 25, and 26. 
Three sessions daily. ‘The evenings will 
be devoted to addresses by eminent speak- 
ers. Miss Susan B. Anthony will be pres- 
ent during the convention. 

The proposition to amend the constitu- 
tion of the O. W. 5S. A. will be considered. 

We send kind greetings to all suffragists 
of Ohio, and ask their presence and co- 
operation. Entertainment will be fur- 
nished delegates and visitors. Those ex- 
pecting to attend, will please send their ad- 
dress to Mrs. M J. Preston, 815 Fairmount 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For information regarding reduced rail- 
road rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MRs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Pres. 

Mrs. Darius CaADWELL, Ch. Ex. Com. 

Mrs. CORNELIA C. SWEZEY, Cor. Sec. 

Mrs. MARY SPARGO FRASER, Rec. Sec. 
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SHE WOULD BE AN ACTRESS. 


The Kansas City Times was one of the 
few Kansas papers which spoke unfavora- 
bly of the result of woman suffrage, and 
did its best to convey the impression that 
the women who voted at the recent elec- 
tion were chiefly those of bad character. 
The general views of the editor on the 
woman question are therefore of interest, 
as a curiosity ; and he has lately expressed 
them in an article which is frank and ont- 
spoken, if it has no other merit. 

He has awakened to a consciousness that 
women have already some rights which 
may be as destructive to the home (in his 
opinion) as the right of suffrage itself; a 
married woman actually has a legal right 
to become an actress! Upon this appalling 
text the editor of the Times discourses as 
follows: 

“Suppose a man has married a woman 
who lured him to his destiny because she 
was pure, modest, cul 4 in 
his eyes a perfect female. She is his against 
the universe. He wants her. posses- 
sion must be absolute and unquestioned. 





o o> The stipalation that the man 

ok arc beak Er te wee be 
mistress of that home, aud for his own in- 
exorable possession of that mistress and 
that household. How, then, must he feel 
when one day he awakes to the realization 
of the fact that the woman of his idolatry 
is about to become an actress? . . . In the 
name of everything which goes to make 
up the humanizing influences of home, 
what is a man to do under such circum- 
stances except to subjugate his wife or quit 
her >”? 

And the editor of the Times draws a 
highly-colored picture of the perils and 
possible improprieties of an actress’s life. 
There is no doubt that the theatrical pro- 
fession is in some respects unwholesome 
and dangerous; but, not necessarily more 
so fora woman than foraman. A popu- 
lar actor is as sure to be followed and flat- 
tered by silly women as is a popular act- 
ress to be followed and flattered by 
empty-headed men. And the actress is 
quite as likely to come out of it unspoiled 
as the actor. Yet what would be thought 
of the woman who should say, if her hus- 
band decided to go upon the stage, that 
her only alternative was to ‘‘subjugate or 
quit” him! 

It is certain, too, that most of {the ar- 
guments urged against letting a woman 
vote would apply still more strongly to 
her going upon the stage. ‘The “physical 
and mental strain,” the *‘exposure,” the 
“publicity,” the chances of ‘**contamina- 
tion,” would all be greater. It is also 
quite certain that most women do not want 
to go upon the stage; which, according to 
anti-suftrage logic, would be a conclusive 
reason for refusing the opportunity to 
those who do wish it. 

The editor of the Times amiably adds: 

‘*In the old days in Rome, if she had not 
listened to and obeyed her husband, she 
would have been killed. A little touch of 
the steel even now might not be a bad 
transaction. If the family is to continue 
in the future as it has been in the past— 


the bulwark of liberty and the adamantine, 


foundation of the State—more power 
ought to be given tothe head of it. In the 
days when giants were, the wives were 
home women and perfectly obedient. One 
would no more have thought of aspiring to 
any public position without her husband’s 
consent, much less of becoming an actress, 
than she would have thought of strangling 
her sleeping first-born in its cradle. It is 
now time for old things to become new 
again.” 

Fortunately, old things do not become 
new again in that way. 


“O bells of San Blas! in vain 
Ye call back the past again; 
The past is deaf to your prayer. 
Out of the shadows of night, 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere!” 

There is no reason for believing that the 
men of the past were greater and better 
than the men of to-day. As Frances Wil- 
lard says, ‘It is only dull souls who be- 
lieve that the world is growing worse.” 
And whenever we trace out the genealogy 
of a man who was intellectually head and 
shoulders above his fellows, we generally 
find that his mother was a woman of some- 
what unusual force and originality, in- 
stead of the purely passive being whom 
the editor of the Times so greatly admires. 

Experience does not seem to bear out 
the idea that domestic morality is improved 
by restricting the personal and property 
rights of wives. France is the most noto- 
riously immoral country in Europe; yet 
in France the husband has by law the 
most despotic power over his wife. The 
French code was drawn up in accordance 
with the will of Napoleon, who said: 

‘*4 husband must have absolute control 
over his wife’s actions. He has a right to 
say to her, ‘Madame, you shall not go out; 
madame, you shall not go to the play; 
wadame, you shall not see such and such 
persons; in short, madame, you are my 
property, body and soul.’”’ 

Comparing the morals of France with 
those of England or America, it seems 
safe to infer that justice to women is not 
only right, but wholesome. 

Bunyan tells, in “Pilgrim’s Progiess,” 
how the pilgrims came toa place where 
two giants, Pope and Pagan, had sat by 
the roadside in old times, and had de- 
voured many travellers. But Pagan was 
dead, and the other giant had grown so 
decrepit and lost so many teeth that he 
could only sit at the entrance of his cave 
and mumble impotent curses at the pil- 
grims as they went by. The idea thata 
husband had a right to kill his wife was 
pagan, and has long been extinct. The 
idea that he had a right to ‘‘subjugate” 
her was partly due to the canon law 
whieh Charles Kingsley so heartily de- 
nounced, partly to other causes. It was 
formidable and destructive enough in old 
times. but has lost so many of its teeth, 
through modern enactments and the 
change in public sentiment, that it is now 
comparatively harmless. And when some 
man of despotic temper laments aloud the 
disappearance of the absolute authority 
whicb husbands once had over their wives, 
we can afford to smile at him as the pil- 
grims did at the toothless old giant, mum- 
bling vain curses at them as they passed 
by him on their way to a better country. 

; A. 8. B. 





In its utterances on the woman question, 
Harper’s Magazine speaks with two voices, 
like the monster on Prospero’s Island : 

“His forward voice is to speak well of 
his friend; his backward voice is to utter 
foul speeches, and to detract.” 


The explanation of the phenomenon is the 
same in both cases—two men under one 
mantle. George William Curtis, in the 
““Editor’s Easy Chair,” always has a good 
word for women; Charles Dudley Warner, 
in the **Editor’s Drawer,” is chronically on 
the wrong side. Mr. Howells, in ‘the 
“*Editor’s Study,” occupies a middle posi- 
tion between the two. He occasionally 
indulges in little fllngs at women, which 
seem to some of us superfluous, but he 
makes no set attack. 

In the May number of Harper's Maga- 
zine, Mr. Warner makes the success of the 
Girls’ Fencing Club in New York the text 
for some slurring remarks upon the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage, which show an 
imperfect acquaintance with their doc- 
trine, their methods, and the history of the 
movement. 

Mr. Warner says that the Girls’ Fencing 
Club has not, as some persons have imag- 
ined, any connection with the woman suf- 
frage movement. The advocates of suf- 
frage, he says, try to spread the faith 
chiefly by means of ‘tresolutions and lob- 
bying,” while the method of the fair fene- 
ers has simply been *“*to make themselves 
irresistible; and he intimates that this is 
the way in which all feminine triumphs 
hitherto have been won. Mr. Warner 
says: 

‘While the suffragists are begging the 
men to give them the ballot, declaring 
that it is a necessary means to woman’s 
doing anything noteworthy in the world, 
other women have gone forward and taken 
anything they had the capacity to take.” 

There are three fallacies in this short 
paragraph. In the first place, the suffra- 
gists have never asserted that the ballot 
was ‘ta necessary means to woman’s do- 
ing anything noteworthy in the world,” 
although they have pointed out that the 
possession of the suffrage conferred an ad- 
vantage, while the lack of it imposed a 
disadvantage. In the second place, it has 
not been ‘‘other women” than the suffra- 
gists who have gone forward and done 
noteworthy things in new lines, but the 
suffragists themselves. In the third place, 
there never was a greater mistake than the 
idea that all a woman has ever had to do, 
when she has wanted some new thing, has 
been to stretch out her hand and take it 
without opposition. 

Let us follow Mr. Warner into the de- 
tails of his argument, and see whether the 
women who have broken new paths have 
been suffragists or ‘‘other women.” Mr. 
Warner says: “If a woman wanted to be 
a doctor, she made herself one.” But what 
woman first made herself one, in the face 
of immense difficulties, and opened the 
way for others to follow? — Elizabeth 
Blackwell, a suffragist. 

Mr. Warner says: “If she desired to 
write a book, she wrote it.”” But how about 
the early women writers in this country? 
Lydia Maria Child said: ‘‘Any influence I 
may happen to have is gladly extended in 
favor of woman suffrage.” How about 
the women whose books have had a world- 


‘ wide influence for good? Harriet Beecher 


Stowe said: 


“If the principle on which we founded 
our government is true, that taxation must 
not be without representation, and if wom- 
en hold property and are taxed, it follows 
that women should be represented in the 
State by their votes. I think the State can 
no more afford to dispense with the aid of 
women in its affairs than the family.” 

Mr. Warner says: ‘If shechose to be an 
astronomer, she became one, and made 
men see stars they never saw before.” 
But Maria Mitchell says: “I have so 
long believed it was right for women to 
have a share in the government that it 
seems like the first axiom I learned in 
geometry.” 

Mr. Warner says: “If she had a fancy 
for law, she read law, and forced the court 
which had laid aside gowns itself to recog- 
nize a Portia in petticoats.” But Lavinia 
Goodell was a suffragist, and so are al- 
most all the women who have followed 
her in the legal profession. 

Mr. Warner says: **Would she draw the 
curtains and lecture, she had crowded 
houses.” But who were the women that 
pioneered the way in the matter of public 
speaking, under a storm of opposition 
fiercer than we. can realize to-day, and 
cleared the path for all who have come 
after them? The Grimké sisters aud Abby 
Kelley Foster—all of them suffragists. 

Mr. Warner says: ‘*Would she preach, 
she went into the pulpit and found congre- 
gations willing to be led and not driven 
into goodness.” But what woman was 
first ordained? Antoinette L. Brown, a 
suffragist. Among all the women min- 
isters, I do not know one who is not in 
favor of woman suffrage, and ready to 
quote chapter and verse against any clerical 
opponent of equal rights for women. 





Mr. Warner says : ‘‘Was her turn philan- 
thropic, she fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked.” But on the roll of philanthropy 
to-day, what two women’s names stand so 
high as those of Florence Nightingale and 
Clara Barton? Florence Nightingale is 
every year among the petitioners to Parlia- 
ment for suffrage, and Clara Barton wrote 
from her sick-bed to the soldiers in whose 
service she had worn out her strength: 
**When you were weak and I was strong, I 
toiled for you. Now you are strong and I 
am weak. Because of my work for you, I 
ask your aid. I ask the ballot for myself 
and my sex. As I stood by you, I pray 
you stand by me and mine.” 

Mr. Warner says: ‘Would she have the 
highest education, she studied (with no 
objection from anybody but the old-fogy 
family physician).”” On the contrary, there 
was strenuous objection from many other 
quarters. There was the old-fogy college 
faculty that refused to admit her. There 
was the old-fogy clergyman who quoted 
Scripture against her, and who still breaks 
out occasionally in ‘Lenten lectures.” 
There were the old-fogy young men who 
threatened that they would not marry a 
woman who had unsexed herself by study- 
ing Greek. There were also many old 
fogies among women, who testified from 
their instinct and inner consciousness that 
it was unwomanly fora girl to go to col- 
lege. ‘Then there were the old-fogy edi- 
tors who made endless fun of girls’ col- 
leges, and still keep it up to some extent, 
though with lessening spirit. In short, 
there were all the conservative elements of 
society banded together to oppose the 
higher education, while the advocates of 
woman suffrage uniformly supported it. 
The senior editor of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, by way of a practical illustration, 
took her own degree at Oberlin in 1847. 

Facts hurdly bear out Mr. Warner’s 
theory that the women who have won 
their way in new fields have not been suf- 
fragists. And they have won their way in 
these other fields by just the same methods 
they use in suffrage work—by argument, 
by appeal, and by persistently acting the 
part of the widow to the unjust judge. 
This method, though slow, is indeed ‘‘irre- 
sistible,’”’ when it has justice and common 
sense behind it. 

How does it happen that the pioneer 
women in the professions have all been be- 
lievers in woman suffrage? Partly because 
many of the same arguments that are used 
against letting women vote were used 
against letting women enter the profes- 
sions, and with more force. For if a 
woman has not physical or mental capac- 
ity enough to help choose a selectman, she 
certainly has not capacity enough to prac- 
tice law or medicine, or to preach the gos- 
pel. 

Again, to be a pioneer takes courage and 
brains. As Col. Higginson said of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished literary women, 
they came to the claim for the ballot soon- 
er than a million others because they 
were the intellectual leaders of American 
womanhood. But to-day a woman may 
lecture or study medicine without possess- 
ing exceptional courage or exceptional in- 
tellect ; and we find some women doing so 
who are not in favor of suffrage. One of 
the best results of the pioneers’ efforts has 
been to make a clear place where other 
women can enter in and do good work, 
who would never have broken new ground 
for themselves. It would have been of lit- 
tle use for Columbus to cross the sea if no 
man without the heart and head of a Colum- 
bus could have crossed it after him. Now 
any ordinary sea-captain can cross. But 
it would not become the ordinary captain 


to speak slightingly of Columbus. 
A. 8. B. 
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CHARLESTOWN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The forty-fifth Massachusetts organiza- 
tion is the Charlestown League of thirty 
members, one of the largest we have 
formed. It took but three days to form. 
Over fifty calls were made upon friends of 
sufirage, and then we held our meeting 
without having been able to see some 
of our very best friends. Mrs. Richards 
and other ladies will be surprised that this 
was done without their knowledge. But 
a number were away from home when I 
called. I will say, in explanation, that [ 
had intended to see them the morning be- 
fore we organized, but was physically un- 
able to call again. 

It rained on Thursday, April 28, and I 
feared for our meeting. But at three 
o'clock a large number were present. Mrs. 
D. W. Keyes had very kindly opened her 
parlors tous. We had a delightful time. 
Everybody present seemed happy and sur- 
prised at our success. 

Wm. L. Haskell was chosen president, 
and Mrs. Dacy chairman of the executive 
Committee. Mr. Haskell isa young man 
who has earnestly espoused this move- 
ment. Mrs. Dacy has very marked execu- 
tive ability. She is the most prominent 
Roman Catholic woman of Charlestown. 
The League may be very thankful to have 
this able woman for their chairman. Mrs. 





J. A. Delano is secretary. The entire 
board of officers is an efficient one. 

The next meeting of the League will be 
a public meeting in September. 

This is the seventh League of Suffolk 
County. There is now no doubt in 
mind that every city and town of the Stat. 
can be organized. Cora Scorr Ponp. 
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ANDOVER WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Andover League, the forty-sixth of 
the State, was organized at the home of 
Dr. Emma M. E. Sanborn on Saturday, 
April 30, at3 P.M. The following board 
of officers was elected : 

President—Miss Agnes Shanklan 

First Vice-President—Mrs. A. 8. Downs. 

Second ib Rays ay my Park. 

Treasurer—Dr. Emma M. E. Sanborn. 

Honorary Members—Prof. Cecil F. P. Bap. 
croft, Principal of Phillips Academy; Rev. Ley. 
erett Bradley, Pastor Episcopal Church. Prof, 
George Harris, of Andover Theological Seminary 

The above officers and honorary men- 
bers I saw while there, and the various 
positions were accepted. Other nomina- 
tions made for honorary membership 
are, Prof. Wm. J. Tucker, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. ‘These last mentioned 
have also aecepted, and will serve, 
The organization exceeds our hopes. It is 
not the intention of the League to do ag- 
gressive work yet. They expect to be 
ready for concerted action when the State 
is more fully organized. The friends 
in Andover have been looking forward to 
this organization for months. ‘They are 
much pleased with the proposition to have 
a county convention at Andover with the 
Leagues of Essex County, in October. We 
must have a public meeting for each new 
organization, and at least two county con- 
ventions in each organized county, in the 
fall, and help each League to do its part 
for Massachusetts in the Bazaar of 1887, 
and for its own local work. It is proposed 
that the Leagues and the State share equal- 
ly the profits of their sales in December. 
Last year it was necessary to have a State 
fund; now we shall do a}l we can to make 
the Leagues more independent. With a 
full treasury, our hearts are light and re 
spectful consideration is assured. We want 
at least seventy-five Leagues by that time. 
I hope our many friends will call for them. 
We can have them, with a little effort. Who 
will call first? 

Mrs. Flora W. Bowker, of Lawrence, 
came over to attend our meeting. Mrs. 
Bowker, Rev. Varnum Lincoln, and Miss 
Emily Carter, with many pointed ques- 
tions, made a very lively and interesting 
afternoon. Mrs. Bowker will aid us soon 
in forming a League in Lawrence. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUBS IN INDIANA. 


KOKOMO, IND., APRIL 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Our Club was never in a better condi- 
tion than now. I enclose an extract from 
an article read by Mrs. E. L. Richmond 
at our last meeting: 


At our last State election, with the issue 
fairly presented, a large majority of the 
men of this county voted to maintain 
more than twenty establishments, in this 
city alone, whose oely business is to de 
stroy homes and cherished hopes, and to 
sow broadcast the seeds of disease and 
poverty, of brutality and crime. In these 
establishments they do not pretend to 
have any other employment, and are not 
expected to have. And yet a voting ma 
jority have decided that the public shall 
not only support the men running these 
establishments, together with their fami- 
lies, but be responsible for all the damage 
resulting from their nefarious busiuess. 
One item alone in these public expenses 
is $35,000 for a building where drunken 
men are laid away for recovery, boarded 
by the county until they can be turned 
out to repeat the process. And in all this 
expense there is no hint of reformation. 
Our city is not an exception. This is the 
prevailing condition of things all over the 
county, which is fast becoming one great 
school of idleness, disease, and crime; and 
if those who so recently risked their lives 
for their country’s weal are now laboring 
for its destruction, no better plan than the 
present could be devised. 


Mrs. Richmond is a woman of more 
than ordinary ability both in literature and 
art. 

I also enclose a notice of the formation 
of a suffrage club in Yepton. I am ela’ 
over its organization, for I claim some o 
its members as my converts. Mr. Gifford, 
whose wife met Mrs. Stone last year # 
Richmond, Indiana, is my brother. E. B- 
C. Shirk is a wealthy banker. Influen 
people are beoming interested. Our off- 
cers are: L. G. Scofield, President; Mrs. B- 
Dixon, Vice President ; Mrs. Wood, Trea® 
urer; and Miss Rebecca Trueblood, Sect® 
tary. L. G. 5 
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FOUR NEW LEAFLETS. 


“Four new leaflets are now ready: 
“Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” “Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘“‘Henty 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” #4 
“Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Heat 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr: 
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Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered In 1860, and lately reprinted in 
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THE GERMAN STANDARD. 


At a private discussion lately held 
among persons interested in collegiate and 
other education, it seemed to me that there 
was a.too general deference to German 
standards. It was assumed, in particular, 
that schools for young children must ne- 
cessarily be far better if taught by upiver- 
sity-bred men, as in Germany, than if 
taught by young women, as in this coun- 
try. To all this I should demur. No 
man in America ever studied the German 
systems Of common-school instruction 
more faithfully than Horace Mann; and it 
was chiefly to him that we owe, as a re- 
sult, the general substitution of women 
for men as teachers. The greater econo- 
my of employing women has no doubt as- 
sisted the change; it would have been sim- 
ply impossible, in fact, with the greater 
expensiveness of living in this country. to 
obtain the services of a sufficient number 
of men to give to our public-school system 
anything like the vast spread it has now 
obtained. But Horace Mann urged the 
change, not on the ground of economy 
alone, but because he regarded women as 
the natural teachers of all children. His 
views have prevailed. When he began his 
career, just half a century ago, two-fifths 
of the teachers in his own State were men, 
whereas we are told in the fiftieth report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
just issued, that there are now 8610 women 
to 1060 men—more than eight to one. 

The objections usually made against 
these young women lie, first, as to their 
sex, which is, however, if Horace Mann's 
theory was correct, rather an advantage 
than a disadvantage. ‘Then it is objected 
that they only teach temporarily, on their 
way to something else, while men would 
teach permanently. ‘This claim has been 
refuted over and over again by statistics 
taken in particular towns, and showing 
that women teachers are apt to teach act- 
ually longer than men who teach in the 
same grade of school; because men are 
more often won away by some more lucra- 
tive pursuit than are women by matrimony. 
Of course, if you give all the higher posi- 
tions and all the higher salaries, as is still 
done, to men, you give to those holding 
these more advantageous posts greater 
inducements to remain permanently; but 
as between teachers of the same grade, 
which is the only fair comparison, these 
statistics hold. As arule, women find no 
vocation more profitable than teaching; 
while men are more fortunate, and have 
many better openings. Women are, there- 
fore, kept in the profession unless they 
quit it for matrimony, while men are 
easily withdrawn from it. Most of the 
able public-school teachers whom [ have 
known in years past are now clergymen 
or lawyers, while many of the ablest 
women are still teaching. 

There remains the assumption that 
women, as women, are ordinarily less well 
trained for teaching than men would be— 
certainly than German men. ‘This disadvan- 
tage as to training did undoubtedly exist 
in times past, and it is still found in small 
country hamlets, where the teachers are 
often young women trained only in the 
Schools of the village. But the dispro- 
portion of educational facilities is diminish- 
ing every day. With the normal schools on 
the one side, and the colleges admitting 
women on the other, there is a rapid equal- 
ization going on. In many of our normal 
schools there is now a four years’ course; 
the books, apparatus, and teaching are all 
of the best; if Germany is the standard, 
the teachers have often been trained in 
Germany; and with the women’s colleges 
itis much the same. ‘The grade is steadily 
rising, as to the higher education of women. 

Massachusetts, about one-fourth of the 
Public-school teachers are graduates of 
normal schools, and nearly one-third have 
attended such schools; while of the num- 

t who are college graduates, no statis- 
tics are given. Should men again replace 
Women in these schools, there is no reason 
‘© suppose that they would surpass the 
Present teachers in respect to education. 
It is certain that the average male teacher 
of forty years ago was inferior in this re- 
ro to the average woman teacher of to- 

y. 

Tried, therefore, even by the German 
standard, there is no reason to suppose 
that present arrangements as to the teach- 
{ng force in our schools could be material- 
ly bettered, with the materials now at com- 
mand. But I am not afraid to go one step 

and raise the question whether the 
Standard is absolute and final. I 

led once on the Rhine with a highly- 
German, long resident in Eng- 

land, who used to say, when we saw the 
Soups of demure little boys and girls go- 
{tg to school at eight in the morning, with 








their knapsacks of books on their shoul- 
ders, ‘“That is what is stupefying the 
German nation; they are being drilled to 
death; they have no games, no lively 
sports, no vivacity; one wide-awake Eng- 
lish schoolboy is worth the whole of them.” 
He had never been in America; but we, 
who find the English children dull and 
slow to mature, compared with Americans, 
can make the needful addition to his state. 
ment. No one can deny the sure tendency 
of the German training to produce thor- 
ough investigators and admirable analysts ; 
but, after all, our system, with all its 
faults, produces mental alertness, and 
theirs does not. Compare an American 
boy at eighteen with a German or even an 
English boy of the same age; which is it 
that has originality, impulse, initiative? 
That quality which makes us develop early 
and assume leadership while others are 
under tutelage, seems ingrain in the trans- 
planted race. 

In writing on the history of the old 
Salem (Massachusetts) sea-captains, the 
other day, I was amazed at the youthful- 
ness of the wen whose daring adventure 
created that vast Eust India trade which 
for a few years astonished the world. 
These men penetrated into unknown and 
chartless seas, opened new channels of 
commerce, defied treacherous natives and 
ruthless pirates, baffled England and 
France during the wars of Napoleon. Yet 
they were almost always under twenty- 
five, often under twenty-one. Captain 
Richard J. Cleveland sailed on a danger- 
ous voyage when neither he vor his first 
nor second mate was of voting age. An 
American system of education has to adapt 
itself to this precosity of type. Moreover, 
it has to train to action as well as to learn- 
ing; and, for something midway between 
learning and action, it has to.train to the 
power of expression. Here is where the 
German system stops short; the German 
scholar obtains knowledge, but he ordin- 
arily does it as a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, until the cultivated French or 
English or American mind has applied to 
it the art of expression. For the philo- 
logical study of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, for instance, one must go to Germany ; 
but you may explore a whole alcove of 
German editions and not gain as much of 
the peculiar aroma of Greek literature as 
you can obtain from Ampére’s “Gréce, 


Rome, et Dante,” or from Matthew Ar-. 
-nold’s *‘Essay on Translating Homer,” or 


from our own Professor Palmer’s extraor- 
dinary version of the **Odyssey” in rhyth- 
mic prose. For one, I do not ask for a 
mere reproduction of German methods 
until Germany itself is broadened and re- 
vivified.—T. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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BISHOP HAVEN ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





Bishop Gilbert Haven, in a Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon reviewing the various reforms 
of the day, said: 


“The suffrage of woman must follow 
that of the African. She is a citizen al- 
ready, frequently a tax-payer, always of 
equal intelligence, often of superior virtue 
toman. She is our mother; and who be- 
lieves he knuws more than his mother, or 
is better able to understand and exercise 
any duty? She is our wife; who that de- 
serves a wife believes himself the superior 
of that wedded soul? She is our sister; 
and who does not know that when in school 
eagether she more frequently led him in 
scholarship than he her? She is of the 
commonwealth, having equal rights with 
every other member. She is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. Surely all 
enforced exclusion of her from her just 
claims is the greatest injustice, If we pre- 
eminently despise the man who strikes a 
woman, how should we feel toward the 
State which thus strikes down all its 
women, and robs them of all power of de- 
fence from its blows? 

‘**Above all, we need her ha Christ is 
seeking to establish his empire in the earth. 
It is an empire of peace, of unity, of right- 
eousness, of love. It is to be established 
in good-willing men, in holy laws, in sa- 
cred institutions, in puritied society. How 
can this be done except by the co-opera- 
tion of the best and most numerous mem- 
bers of that society? Only by woman’s 
vote can the kingdom of God be complete- 
ly established. Only thus can we save the 
State from debauchery and utter demoral- 
ization. 

“That work will go forward. It is ad- 
vancing everywhere; and when the next 
election comes, may we see our sisters sit- 


‘ting by us, and transfo:ming the dirty, 


smoky atmosphere of the voting-rooms 
into sweet and quiet parlors, full of pleas- 
ure and peace.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, May 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A friend who has made a study of our 
Civil Service system sends the following 
extract from the report of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for this State, for the 
year ending Jan. 16, 1885, which no later 
utterance upon the question has set aside: 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 1885. 





will arise from the needs and conditions 


eS 


women can successfully perform 
the duties of many of the subordinate places un- 
der the Government. In many cases they have 
shown eminent fitness for the places they have 
held and high qualities in their work. There is 
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It is to be hoped that some of the bright 
and well-educated young women who are 
wanting work will be on the alert to note 
when there is a vacancy in the Custom 
House, and make application for exami- 
nation. There is no reason why a woman 
should not draw a 3,000 dollar salary as 
well as a man, and if she can pass the best 
examination for such a position, there is 
apparently no obstacle in the way of her 
gaining it. It used to be said that the 
Custom House was the refuge for ‘*decayed 
gentlemen,” but offered no refuge for 
any “decayed gentlewoman.” Under the 
new régime of examinations, merit, and 
not family connections or political associa- 
tions, is supposed to be the only rule for 
admission. Since the money paid in sala- 
ries comes primarily in large part from 
the pockets of women, it is certainly only 
just that qualified women should receive 
some of it in remuneration for their ser- 
vices. I give this matter publicity just 
now because, although there was some 
mention of it when the report first ap- 
peared, the whole thing has since been 
dropped, and very few women have any 
idea that this honorable mode of earning a 
livelihood is open to them. 

With the coming of May, our friends be- 
vin to flit. Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, 
who has conducted the society for Politi- 
cal Study through its successful career, 
has gone to her country home at Stam- 
ford, Ct. Dr. E. G. Cook, who has been 
spending the winter here, will soon return 
to Chicago. Her new work, ‘‘Eutokia,” a 
treatise on diseases of women and children, 
has met with deserved success. Our earn- 
est co-worker, Mrs. Octavia Griswold, of 
Batavia, has returned to her home, and so 
the pleasant winter friendships are tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


+e ____. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss RutTH THOMPSON died in South- 
bridge, April 23, at the age of 68 years. 

She was one of the pioneers in the suf- 
frage movement in a locality where pub- 
lic sentiment was even violently opposed 
to it, and she worked most faithfully ; she 
was also an earnest advocate for temper- 
ance. 

Her early and middle life was spent in 
teaching, in which she was remarkably 
successful ; but in later years she has been 
employed as a canvasser, and has also 
dealt in real estate in a small way, show- 
ing a good amount of business talent. She 
was one of the half-dozen who dared to ac- 
cept school suffrage in the town where 
she resided, and was a subscriber to the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL from its first issue. 

Although somewhat eccentric in her 
ideas of dress and diet, intellectually she 
was far above the average woman—or 
man—and her unflagging efforts for all 
that she believed was. right commanded 
respect. A. E. WHITAKER. 


pestepunnieniiatitiatemsiaent 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Georgia chartered and built the first 
women’s college in the United States. 

I am in favor of woman suffrage.— Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox gives away in 
charity all the money she gets for her 
poems. 

A niece of Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, is 
one of the proof-readers on the new Cen- 
tury dictionary. 

You cannot claim a single right for man 
that you do not yield to woman.— Rev. J. 
T. Duryea, D. D. 

The National W.S. A. of Indiana held 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis, March 
3 and 4. No report has yet reached us. 

The Bombay Gazette has broken the ice 
by employing sixteen Anglo-Indian girls as 
compositors and a woman as proof-reader. 

Frances Willard is delighted with Mrs. 
Jenness Miller’s system of dress reform, 
and says she will work for it as she does 
for temperance. 

A convention of women voters met in 
the Meionaon last Saturday, and elected 
a committee to nominate candidates for 
school committee. 

The young women of Newton, N. J., 
have formed a league and pledged them- 
selves to refuse the attentions of young 
men who use alcohol or tobacco. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert bas 
written an excellent little tract showing 
how much the influence of women, and 
especially of mothers, is needed in the 
government. 





BEQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


and with full b 


Infants, 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take & Snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory. 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


particular attention to the ph 
' the growlng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


P 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones 
“« 601 “ “ “ Bo ‘ 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn ei 
with or without the bones, which : of the bone 
pockets, nr be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 

of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
within a waist. In the 


the co: 


Open Back Soft Wa! io = Ter Cuildecs eed 
ysical ons and requirements of 


RICES, 





HAN ; F 
\ “ 603, Back, Boned Front an 
i Ny * 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones 
. : * 611, o - oo elececescasocces 
en “ 621, Children’s—without Bones.............. 
* 631, Infants’ “ eh hepannneaedesodaitineaicenns 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


rment, 


order. Mention Tuk WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Marie Augustin Despeissis, of Lon do 
has patented a device for creating a regu. 
lar and even draught through the tubes of 
flues of steam boilers, which is said to 
work well. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. and the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union have held their annual meetings, 
and both made an excellent showing of 
the work done during the year. 


The N. E. Women’s Press Association, 
at its last meeting, voted to form a bureau 
of information, to which editors can apply 
when needing a person to do any kind of 
newspaper work which requires a woman’s 
pen. 

The communion-table from which George 
Washington received the sacrament the 
Sunday before his death has just been re- 
stored to Christ Church, Alexandria, by 
Miss Sally Stuart, to whom it was left by 
a near relative. 

The Question of April 30 is a particularly 
interesting number, and contains a full re- 
port of the annual meeting of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association. 
Send for it to No. 30 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League met 
Monday evening at the house of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Howe, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Hazelton, 
Miss Newell, and Rev. Mr. Wagner. 


Mrs. Livermore is as generous in private 
friendship as she is eloquent on the plat- 
form. The largest part of the fund to 
send Mrs. J. Ellen Foster abroad for much- 
needed rest was raised by Mrs. Livermore’s 
personal exertions. 

The young mayor of Kansas, Mrs. Sal- 
ter, is but twenty-seven years old, and 
thus far she has escaped being called a 
‘*mayoress,” a word only a shade more ab- 
surd than ‘‘authoress” or ‘‘doctress.” Suc- 
cess to the plucky lady.—Boston Globe. 


A class of seven young women will 
graduate next month from the training- 
school for nurses at the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
General Hospital. Six young women re- 
ceived their diplomas in January. Trained 
nursing is growing in favor as a profes- 
sion for women. 

About fifty women have this year been 
elected as school supervisors in Maine. 
The State superintendent of schools testi- 
fies that women on school committees are 
reformers, and can be counted on to favor 
the most enlightened ways of dealing with 
teachers and scholars. 

Since the world began, to refine society 
has been woman’s function. You may be 
sure that she who has carried refinement 
to the household, to the church, to social 
life, to literature, to art, to every interest 
except government, will also carry it to 
legislation and the whole of civil proced- 
ure.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

All reports from Kansas applaud the 
fidelity of the colored women to the law 
and order ticket. Says one writer in Our 
Messenger: **They stood a solid front 
against theenemy. No money could buy 
them, no threats intimidate them, no flat- 
teries persuade them. ‘They said, ‘We are 
for law and order and against the sa- 
loons.’” 

Grace Greenwood says: “‘I believe that 
for one woman whom the pursuits of lit- 
erature, the ambition of authorship, and 
the love of fame have rendered unfit for 
home life, a thousand have been made un- 
domestic by poor social strivings, the fol- 
lies of fashion, and the intoxicating dis- 
tinction which mere personal beauty con- 
fers.” 

At the meeting of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club, last Saturday, Rev. Freder- 
ick Hinckley was the chief speaker. He 
said: ‘It seems to me that the arguments 
for man’s suffrage and woman’s suffrage 
are precisely the same, and that the objec- 
tions against one are just as valid against 
the other.” Mr. O. E. Dimock, of Tol- 
land, spoke briefly. 
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the new gloves that 





Lapres should examine 
Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place, has just received. 





CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


381 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a new line of EMB. 
KID and SUEDE GLOVES. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
OVERCOATS 


Of Dark and Light Colors, made from Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, Worsteds, etc., in variety 
of Styles, suitable for elderly, middle-aged and 
young men, as good in every way as the best 
garments made to measure. Now ready for 


immediate selection and use, in our retail cloth- 
ing department. 


PRICES, $12 to $30. 


Mactllar Parker & Co 


400 Washington Street. 


CLEARANCE SALE 
PAPER & ENVELOPES 


Before Stock Taking. 








Largest Sale and Lowest Prices 
Ever Offered. 


Good WRITING PAPER for 10c. a 
Pound. A Fine Quality CREAM PA- 
PER for 20c. a Pound. Both Great 
Bargains. BUY NOW. Full Stocks. 

PHOTOCRAPH and AUTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS, WRITING CASES, 
FRAMES, BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, 
selling at Half Cost. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


3 Beacon Street. 
Samples by Mail on receipt of 15 cents. 








RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY 


342 Washington 8St., 


L ATE | UP ONE FLIGHT. 
te | The SAME LINE OF GOoDs, 


| specialties, &c., carried by the 
old firm. Paper by the Pound, 


yon | STATIONERY, 
GAY | ine QOORS. 





CANFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER. 


Waterproof, warm, soft, 
easily washed, and absorb- 
ent, covered on both sides 
with stockinet, and having 
a waist-band and gathering 
string, adjust themselves to 
the motion of the body, 
cannot slip off like other dia- 
pers. They have not the 
urious effects 





- ng 
Pat. .8a,Can, a Burepe, Quarantond, 10, $e sale 
For sale at all dry goods and drug stores in U. 8. 
Price, per mail, 75 cents. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER 00., 


7 Mercer 8t., New York City. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
or — Ly void inferior 
imitations. that each 

. 
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Bustle is 
For sale by all the leading dry goods 
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* For the Woman's Journal. 
THAT DEPENDS. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 
“She is older far,” you say, 
Than the man she weds to-day ; 
“He will tire of fading cheek, 
Whitening hair, and body weak; 


“Long for youth, and girlish grace ; 
Love another in her place.” 


That depends! If soul to soul 
Wedded be, as parts of whole; 


If her mind has depths fo: him, 
Filled with knowledge to the brim; 


If her heart has held him fast 
In the leashes of the past, 
Making perfect peace and rest; 
Satisfied with love’s behest; 


Two in one, like polar star, 
Nothing can their future mar. 


Love holds not by voice or eye, 
Silken hair, or lips that vie 


With the roses; love, complete, 
Must be God-like, strong, and sweet. 


Love knows neither age nor time, 
Pure, all-healing, and sublime. 
Cleveland, O. 
i -#@e-- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
OUR BABY. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 








Our baby died; his resting-place 
Is on a sunny slope, 

Worthy that form of infant grace, 
The child of many a hope. 


Dear little boy! so blithe, so gay, 
Such sunny hair, and eyes 

Wide open as the summer day, 
And bluer than its skies! 


And search through all the sunset lands 
Where little angels be, 

Such fine and fairy feet and hands 
You nevermore may see. 


Grow, grow, sweet flowers, above his rest, 
And let the little mound 

With summer’s brightest robes be drest, 
A consecrated ground. 


All pretty, creeping, flying things 
That babies love to see, : 
With slender legs and diamond wings, 
About his grave shall be. 


O Father, dear, who took his hand 
And led him gently on 

In other ways than we had planned, 
Where is our baby gone? 


We cannot know how pass his days, 
How sweet and clear he speaks, 
How good and gracious all his ways, 

What companies he seeks ; 


We only know that he is safe 
In that fair land and far, 
Where beat no storms, no hardships chafe, 
And Love shines like a star. 
————-—*e-— 


TO KATHARINE DE MATTOS. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





It’s ill to loose the bands that God decreed to bind; 

Still will we be the children of the heather and the 
wind. 

Far away from home, 0 it’s still for you and me 

That the broom is blowing bonnie in the north 
countrie. 
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FORERUNNERS. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





All up and down the mountain sides, 
And through the breezy hollow, 
The grasses grow, the leaf-buds blow, 
And blossoms soon will follow; 
They follow—they follow, 
On upland and in hollow; 
The Spring is here—sweet pioneer! 
And Summer soon will follow. 
Then Summer comes; and overhead 
The nightingale and swallow 
Pursue their flight to airy height, 
And call their mates to follow; 
They follow—they follow— 
On every hill and hollow 
The signs appear that Summer’s here 
And Autumn soon will follow. 
Then Autumn comes—the matron month; 
The reeds and stalks are hollow, 
The crops are in the barn and bin, 
The birds their leaders follow; 
They follow—they follow 
Sweet Orpheus and Apollo, 
And Boreas blows in a way that shows 
That Winter soon will follow. 
Then Winter comes with cloudy face 
Adown the hill and hollow; 
And rain and sleet their marches beat, 
And snow and ice will follow; 
They follow—they follow— 
There’s no path through the hollow, 
But lo! ere long there’s the cuckoo’s song, 
And the Springtime’s sure to follow! 
—Independent. 
——_+-0—___. 


JOHN PRINGLE’S WIFE. 

Miss Maria Jane Brewster came into the 
sewing society with a set expression on 
her face, which plainly told those who ob- 
served it that something of more than 
unusual weight was on her mind. When 
the minute description of the trimmings 
of Mrs. Squire Wright’s new dress was 
finished, Miss Maria Jane availed herself 
of the first opening. 

“J was in to John Pringle’s as I came 
along.” 

“Ah?” The pause had to be filled, ex- 
actly as if every listener bad not felt sure 
some choice bit of criticism or gossip were 
tofollow. One even wentso far as to ask: 

“Found them all well, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes!” an upward reflection of the 
eyes. ‘Found things about as usual. It 
is amazin’, though, the peculiarities of 


some folks. It beats me to guess how 
John Pringle’s a comin’ out.” , 

“Baby well?” was offered to fill up the 
next pause, rather than with any solici- 
tude for the health of that young person. 

“Oh, yes; found the little nurse-gal 
a-fixin’ things up to take it out doors, and 
she a-goin’, too, with that everlasting 
portyfolio of hers—right after dinner, 
when most farmers’ wives have something 
else to do.” 

‘‘M-m-m ?”’ heads were shaken emphati- 
cally. 

“And—what do you suppose she did 
afore she went out?’ Hands holding 
needles were suspended in mid-air. ‘*Well, 
M’lindy Jones is there; she’s always there, 
a-sewin’ or a-fussin’ over things that most 
farmers’ wives have to fuss over them- 
selves. Well, John Pringle’s wife, she 
brought out a whole bundle of flannels, 
aud nice flannels they be, too—better’n 
John’s mother’d have ever laid out the 
money fur—reg’lar made, and solid, and 
all wool (though I think a little mixture 
of cotton stops ’em shrinking). Well, she 
just gives them to M’lindy to mend up and 
put away in camphire—her husband’s 
flannels!” 

The exclamation which went around the 
circle was satisfactory to Miss Maria Jane, 
so she resumed: 

‘Soon they was ready to start, so we 
come out together, and I couldn’t help 
saying to her, ‘Most of the folks I know, 
Mis’ Pringle, has to do that for them- 
selves.’” 

‘*What did she say to that?” 

“Oh, she only laughed, and said she 
hadn’t time for it—time, indeed!—and 
M’lindy seemed glad to doit. So she 
comes along until she gets to the grove, 
and there she turned in and sets herself 
down on a stool she took out of the baby’s 
carriage, and begins to draw. I must say, 
she looked as pretty as a picture, while 
the little gal went ’round with the baby 
and kep’ a-runnin’ to her with bits of wild 
flowers and such trash.” 

‘John Pringle’s mother’d a set down to 
her mendin’ after the dinner dishes was 
washed, and took care of the baby, too.” 

“Yes. 1 thought to myself how she'd 
’a’ felt to’a’ seen that new-fangled bay- 
window going up outside her best parlor 
—the kitchen was good enough for her to 
set in—and it used for every day, with a 
carpet lookin’ like a posy bed, and an ex- 
tra fire!” 

**It seems to suit John well enough.” 

“Oh, yes; she winds him right around 
her finger! He takes care of her jus: like 
a piece of chiny.” 

**T don’t see that Mrs. Pringle’s to blame 
for wanting things nice about her,” said 
one of the younger ladies, *‘if her husband 
ean afford it.” 

‘“That’s just it—he can’t. That farm of 
his aint a-going to stand many Brussels 
carpets, or servant’s wages without end, 
to say nothing of sewing-girls doing the 
mending.” 

“It’s a great help to M’lindy, though, I 
know,” said the younger lady. “Since 
she’s lame, she told me Mis’ Pringle’s 
kindness was a real Providence to her.” 


“She must ’a been out in that grove 
afore this spring,” went on Miss Maria 
Jane, “for as I come farther on, I found 
this; see—this is the kind of work she 
does !” 

‘It’s pretty, anyway,” said the younger 
lady, as a scrap of paper on which appear- 
ed a delicate tracery of a sprig of maiden- 
hair fern, with a violet laid against it, was 
passed around the circle. ~ 

“Pretty way to spend one’s time, I 
should say! But I’m going to carry this 
back to her, andI shall speak just a little of 
my mind. I’m kin to John Pringle, you 
know—second cousin to his father’s first 
wife—so it’s my place to speak to her.” 

“Of course, it’s your place.” 

**And your duty.” 

Mrs. John Pringle had committed griev- 
ous sins in the eyes of the farming com- 
munity in which she had appeared as a 
bride three years before. In the first 
place, she was, in a measure, held account- 
able for John Pringle’s sin in turning his 
back on the country lasses who waited on 
the glance of his handsome eyes, to bow 
before a maiden in whose superior refine- 
ment he rejoiced with loyal and proud ap- 
preciation—she never, for a moment, con- 
sidering that it placed her in any way 
above his sterling qualities of mind and 
heart. She had brought her own ways 
with her to the farm, and her ways were 
so different from the ways which had been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion of farmers’ wives, as to keep up a 
constant agitation among them, of which 
she, being absorbed in her own pursuits, 
was provokingly unaware. 

She had brought a trusty servant to 
assist in the work of the house, which, the 
farm being a dairy farm with a good deal 
of work for women, was acquiesced in by 
those who so kindly concerned them- 
selves in her business, although it was 
soon whispered that Mrs. Pringle left 


things too much to her, in order to pay at- 





tention to drawing, which everybody 
knows ought to be let alone as soon as a 
girl has done school. The disturbance 
which had been caused by unnecessary re- 
pairs and adoruments of the old house— 
because what was good enough for John’s 
mother ought to be good enough for 
John’s wite—increased as the sewing was 
turned over to hired hands, and arose to 
positive excitement when a little girl was 
taken into the family to assist in the care 
of the baby. 

‘Though I am free to confess, as I don’t 
want to do an injustice to a livin’ soul,” 


ever lets the baby out of her sight; but, I 
take it, a woman that has to be everlastin’ly 
foolin’ over bits of dauby paint aint no 
call to be a wife and mother.” 

‘TI come to bring this to you, Mis’ Prin- 
gle, s’posin’ it to be yourn,” said the 
“worthy spinster, as she was shown into the 
room of the posy-red carpet, where she 
found its mistress seated at a desk, appar- 
ently absorbed in a few flowers which 
stood in a glass of water. 

“Oh, thank you very much, Miss Brews- 
ter. It is one of a set of little wild-flower 
drawings. The wind blew it away from me, 
and Sarah couldn’t find it.” 

It was fully two hours after breakfast, 
and the pretty room was still in all the dis- 
order of the previous evening. Mrs. Prin- 
gle might have noticed the comprehensive 
glance with which Miss Brewster took in 
this fact, for she said with a smile: 

‘You have caught me a little too soon, 
Miss Brewster. John brought me those 
lovely little spring beauties just after 
breakfast, and they fade so soon that I let 
things go while I sketched them.” 

In Miss Brewster's opinion, this was 
treating the sacred obligations of thrifty 
housewifery entirely too lightly. 

**Most of the folks I know, Mis’ Pringle,” 
she said, stiffly, ‘thinks duty ought to be 
attended to afore frivolities. Now, John 
Pringle’s mother”—— 

“Yes, I know,” said John Pringle’s 
mother’s daughter-in-law, quite unabashed, 
“only you see a floor can be swept one 
time just as well as another, and these 
flowers would not wait.” 

Miss Brewster was indignantly casting 
about for some expression which could 
delicately convey her idea of the shiftless- 
ness of such a principle, when an interrup- 
tion occurred in the person of John Prin- 
gle coming up the walk outside. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha, my lady!” said the visitor 
to herself. ‘‘I wonder what he’ll think of 
such doin’s this time o’ day, when his 
mother’d a’ had her wash out, and”’— 
She rejoiced to see that Mrs. Pringle did 
have the grace to look a little confused. 

**O John, dear,” she said, **I wouldn’t 
have left my room untidy, if I had known 
you were coming; but it has taken me ever 
since breakfast to draw these.” 

*Good-morning, Miss Brewster,” said 
John. “Never mind the room, Janet— 
business before pleasure, you know !—eh, 
Miss Brewster? Look here, Janet, I came 
all the way back home to bring you these.” 

Business before pleasure, indeed! Miss 
Brewster was speechless as the two bent 
over a few anemones he held in his big 
hand. She had no intention of including 
John in the “‘setting-down” she had come 
to give his wife, but she now felt nerved 
by the sight of such ‘fool nonsense” to 
say her say to both. 

‘“They’re as natural as life, aint they, 
Miss Brewster?” he said, showing her the 
tiny drawing with great pride. 


‘IT suppose so,” said the lady stiffly, 
“but seems to me, John Pringle,—not to 
say it’s any concern of mine, I know—but 
most of us neighbors has our opinion—I’m 
only meaning it in all good kindness, you 
know—that it—well’? — Miss Maria Jane 
found her own and neighbors’ opinions 
more difficult of expression than she had 
anticipated—“‘that it’s goin’ to sixes and 
sevens—Il mean that a farmer’s wife can’t 
afford to spend all her time over such light 
doin’s. Now your mother, John—I hope 
you know I only mean to suggest to Mis’ 
Pringle here that your mother was the 
greatest hand in the country for bucklin’ 
down to real solid work—no fine arts about 
her. I don’t mean to interfere, you know”— 
She hesitated, seeing a look in the faces of 


’ both her listeners which led her to imagine 


that her suggestions might possibly be 
looked upon as an interference, “I only 
mean that most folks think your father 
wouldn’t ’a’ been as forehanded a man as 
he was if it hadu’t ’a’ been for his wife’s 
helpin’ hand.” 

‘‘Miss Brewster,” said John gravely, 
‘sto my eyes there never was such a woman 
as my mother, and, likewise, there was 
never such a woman as my wife. If I had 
known the neighbors were so concerned 
over the rather unusual way in which her 
helping hand is as strong for me as my 
mother’s was for my father’’—he kissed 
the small white hand which had so ex- 
cited Miss Maria Jane’s contempt as being 
unfit for any use,—‘I should have asked 
her to be more open about it, simply be- 





cause I don’t want her misjudged among 


said Miss Maria Jane, ‘‘that she hardly: 





my old friends. Now, Janet, will you 
please tell Miss Brewster how much you 
earn in a year by your drawings?” 


“Oh, nonsense, John. Go and attend to 


your steam-plow.” 


“I don’t want my wife to be a money- 


maker, as she knows and you know; but 
if she is happy in turning her talent to ac- 
count, and others are happy in doing the 
work she would do jf she didn’t make a 
thousand dollars a year, more or less, by 
her drawing” — 


‘*What!” exclaimed Miss Brewster in 


such astonishment that John laughed. 


“Yes, ma’am! She furnishes illustra- 
tions for different publications, and de- 


signs for china and chintzes. Every im- 


provement in the place has been made by 
her. She earns more in a week than pays 
her servant-hire for a month, and is piling 
up a little account which will make that 
little fellow out there’”—he pointed to the 
baby in the carriage outside the window— 
‘*good for a better farm than his father’s, 
long before he needs it.” 

**All by them little scrawls!” 

John was watching his wife as she laid 
among a few blades of grass one or two 
of the violet-tinted anemones which shed 
through the room the daintiest, faintest 
odor of spring. 

Miss Brewster quietly took her leave, 
with a very subdued feeling that she had 
made a total failure in her effort at con- 
vincing these two that one of them was a 
“right up and down shiftless, no-account 
sort of woman,” but much comforted by 
the reflection that the wonderful thing she 
had learned would create a profound sen- 
sation when fully reported at the next 
meeting of the sewing society.—Demorest’s 
Monthly. 


+ 





A HINDOO WOMAN’S FATE, 


The sequel to a terrible story has reached 
England during the past week. A Hindoo 
woman, well educated, intelligent, refined, 
and with all the delicate feelings of a lady, 
of intellectual power and literary ability 
enabling her to publish a series of let- 
ters on the wrongs of her sex in ‘*The 
Times of India”—letters so trenchant that 
some of them have been thought worthy 
of being repeated in ‘*The Times” of Lon- 
don—was, in accordance with Hindoo 
usage, married when a child to a youth 
older than herself. Arrived at woman- 


‘hood, her husband claimed her as his wife, 


he being an illiterate, ignorant, uncultivat- 
ed man little better than a coolie or day 
laborer, unable to earn more than Rs. 10 
(about $5) per month, and suffering, 
moreover, from consumption. The lady 
refused to join the husband to whom, in 
accordance with Hindoo custom, she had 
been married when a child, without her 
consent being asked. ‘lhe husband, there- 
upon, brought action in the High Court at 
Bombay for the restitution or rather the 
enforcement of conjugal rights. The case 
came before Mr. Justice Pinkey, who 
was so struck with the injustice of the 
claim that he dismissed the case without 
calling on the counsel who appeared for 
Rukmibhai to reply, expressing his opin- 
ion very strongly to the effect that it would 
be a must cruel and revolting action to 
compel her to live with such a husband. 
Unfortunately for Rukmibhai, her husband 
was not satisfied with the decision, and 
appealed against it. The case was then 
argued before the Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Bayley, who, while sympathizing 
most strongly with the wife, felt that Mr. 
Justice Pinkey’s decision was wrong in 
law, and sent back the case to the lower 
court for trial on its merits, as judged by 
the Hindoo laws. In this court it has 
been reheard before Mr. Justice Farran. 
Rukmibhai’s counsel pleaded eloquently 
in her favor, said that she had never con- 
sented or even been asked to consent to 
the marriage, and consequently never re- 
garded the man as her husband; that he 
was poor, ignorant and unhealthy, and 
that so strong was her repugnance to such 
a union that if the court ordered her to 
consort with him she would be compelled 
to disobey, under whatever penalties might 
be inflicted on her. These she was pre- 
pared to endure, but not to live in union 
with a man who was repugnant to her. 
The judge, unhappily, had no alternative; 
he was hound by his office and his oath to 
administer the Hindoo laws, and to pass 
au order that she should join her husband 
within «a month, failing which, she would 
be liable to six mouths’ imprisonment. It 
might be imagined that such a case would 
command the sympathy of all persons, of 
whatever race or religion, but it is notori- 
ous that among the Hindoos themselves 
no voice has been raised in favor of this 
much-injured woman. The Anglo-Indians, 
however, felt most strongly on the subject; 
numerous articles have been published in 
the English newspapers printed in India, 
and it is proposed to raise a fund for the 
further defence of Rukmibhai. Even those 
Hindoos who call most loudly for rep- 
resentative institutions, and plead most 
earnestly for the institution of native mag- 
istrates and justices, have no word to say 





and acted upon by many millions of peo. 
ple for thirty centuries. The Hindoo re. 
ligion inculeates that every Hindoo girj 
must be married. For a father to have an 
unmarried daughter in his house is not 
only to become an outcast and to forfeit 
every social position, but even worse; it 
is regarded as a religious crime, involving 
not merely degradation in this world, but 
eternal punishment in that tecome. Every 
Hindoo girl, therefore, must be married. 
Her consent is never asked. She is united 
when a child to a fit and proper person, 
should such a one be obtainable, but mar. 
ried she must be to some one, and often, 
as is the case with Rukmibhai, to a person 
whose consent is purchased for a small 
sum. ‘The life of such a wife may be im- 
agined; it is frequently one of terrible 
hardship, without even the consolation of 
hope, for widowhood in India means loss 
of all social position, deprivation of civil 
rights, and in too many cases the lowest 
degradation that can befall a woman.— 
London Queen. 





THE BABY AND THE SENATORS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

What a debt of gratitude the babies of 
the land owe to certain U. 8S. Senators 
and other kind-hearted men! Senator 
Vest, speaking in their interest, used this 
elegant language: ‘“‘Whilst her baby is 
mewling and puking in solitary confine- 
ment at home,” etc. The Almighty Him 
self, when. He would express the depth 
and constancy of His love for His chil- 
dren, cited the mother-love as that which 
had in it the impossibility of forgetfulness. 
But it is reserved for men to speak of this 
sacred, God-given love, with flippancy 
and distrust. 

Senator Hoar was magnanimous enough 
to say that Senator Vest was one of the 
most brilliant men of the country. I was 
surprised that he should be thought so, 
and could only account for his being other- 
wise in the debate on woman suffrage, on 
the ground that when a man takes the 
wrong side of a right cause, his discretion 
and intelligence forsake him. 

It remained for Senator Brown to put 
the “touch” to the woman question when 
he said: ‘*The woman with the infant at 
her breast is in no condition to plow on 
the farm, labor hard in the workshops,” 
ete. Shades of logic! What connection 
can there be between ability to plow and 
ability to drop a ballot? How many male 
voters would have to be dropped out of 
the list if such were necessary conditions! 

One of the striking parts of the figure is 
that it seems to imply the baby as a fixture 
at the breast, and that consequently the 
mother can never engage in other house- 
hold duties, calls on neighbors, or the sick, 
or attendance on lectures, or church. ‘The 
senator forgot that there might be such 
an institution as the nursing-bottle, and 
more than one person to attend to the 
baby, and possibly that not every woman 
in the land would have a nursing baby. 

But dropping this, if the argument 
about the baby proves anything, it proves 
too much. We cannot overestimate the 
importance of the mother’s sphere, but if, 
mainly through her motherhood and care, 
the race is to be perpetuated, and conse- 
quently the nation and the government, 
those who are such important factors 
should not be omitted as counsellors and 
actors in the government. 

There. are so many weak points in the 
objections (not arguments) brought up by 
senators and others, that it would hardly 
be worth while to notice them except 
show how men, otherwise judicious and 
intelligent, can be warped by self-interest, 
prejudice, and custom, and thus lead 
weaker ones astray. 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 

So. Harwich, April, 1887. 
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POLITICAL STUDY FOR GIRLS. 


A young Brahmin, visiting England, ¢%- 
pressed his astonishment at her adva 
civilization. ‘Why is it,” he inquired of 
an enlightened Englishman, “that India 
has stood still these last eight or ten ce” 
turies, while England has made such 
tounding progress?” His companion gave 
him a résumé of the underlying causes of 
modern civilization, and concluded as fol 
lows: “In addition, your women are 
dren even to old age, and do not stimulate 
men, but hold them back. But the wome? 
of the Occident are learning to keep ste? 
with men in scientific pursuits, a know! 
edge of art, and a study of social prob 
lems; and this is a stimulant to men tog? 
farther.” If the partial -education o 
women has been productive of such £004 
results, how much wight be hoped fori 
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women shared with men every opportunity 
tor growth, and fren Iagpative to noble 
t ~* : ad 

Let our young girls be encouraged to ac- 
with the great questions 

attention of our govern- 
ment, and especially with those that are 
discussed in congresses, legislatures, and 
by the leading papers of the time. Let 
them know what are the social and educa- 


tional movements of the day, and what is 
their bearing on the future of the nation. 
Great moral principles underlie them all. 
Talk with them about the wrongs that 
should be righted, the great reforms that 
are battling with injustice, the needed legis- 
lation that is pending and slowly progress- 
ing. These matters can be made as inter- 
esting to them as Greek literature or Roman 
history, a8 fascinating as the everlasting 
novel. Brief political monographs, terse, 
clear, and compact, are prepared by spec- 
jalists and college professors for the in- 
struction of our young legal voters. Let 
these enter into the studies of their sisters, 
who will find some knowledge of the great 
problems with which a nation wrestles as 
powerful a tonic mentally,as are physically 
the out-door games they share with their 
prothers.—Mary A. Livermore. 
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WOMEN AGAINST WAR. 


Madame Griess-Traut, of Paris, vice- 
president of the Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of Women, is 
circulating a “Declaration of Women 
against War,” as follows: 


“We, the women of all lands, who con- 
stitute the half of mankind, but are sys- 
tematically excluded from the councils of 
the men, hereby declare our abhorrence of 
the barbarous and cruel wars. 

“We. from whom war takes all that 
unites us in life—father, sons, and hearth 
—we cannot see any real distinction be- 
tween the murderer and the wholesale 
slaughterers who are crowned by society 
with glory and honor. 

“We cannot shut our ears to the voice 
which says, “hou shalt not kill.’ 

“We, who are held competent by society 
to undertake and carry out the most re- 
sponsible obligations, have the special 
mission of teaching reconciliation, peace, 
and resignation. 

“Our long silence on this matter of war 
makes us accomplices in this abominable 
contempt for human life, and in the destruc- 
tion of brotherly love. 

“We, therefore, solemnly protest against 
war as a detestable misuse of power, and 
in favor of the blissful and pacific mode of 
International Arbitration. 

“We protest in the name of humanity, 
whose entire rights are violated, and of 
the fatherland which is bereft of its sons. 

“In the name of families decimated or de- 
stroyed by war; in the name of morality, 
which is defied by war, we—women, moth- 
ers, and protectors of family life—we 
earnestly request all men to aid us in this 
great battle of civilization against bar- 
barism. 

“We address this appeal to the law- 
makers, that mr may provide measures 
whereby the teachers of youth shall incul- 
cate these principles, leading our sons to 
abhor war, bloodshed, and fratricide.” 


The above declaration has been ad- 
dressed to the members of both chambers 
of the French Legislature. 

— oo 
BEWARE ! 








A cultured and liberal-minded gentle- 
man writes as follows, in a letter to a 
friend. We publish it because it may be 
of value to other women speakers, and 
not from any harsh judgment upon the 
lady he mentions, whose personality we 
are careful to conceal. . 


“T heard two weeks ago. She is 
able, but — inter nos — she out-masculines 
masculinity. Why has she so despoiled 

tself? I suppose we see in her the dan- 
Rer to which this first generation of public- 
speaking women is exposed.” 





A woman on the platform is in her 
sphere, but a woman-man is out of her 
sphere any where. 

SE TIT 


HUDSON AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It rejoiced my soul to hear the glad tid- 
ings from Hudson, of a revival of the suf- 
frage cause there; and I trust it isto result 
ina repetition of ante bellum days. Our 
noble friend, Miss Ellen Brown, was a 

Oted and self-sacrificing worker in an- 

very, temperance, and all reforms 

in the day of small things, and in the pi- 

oneer labor of establishing a church, which 

has ever afforded a welcome for a Reform- 
Story Gospel. 

Surely the labors of Cora Scott Pond 

Were most opportune in the formation of 

Suffrage League. [I trust this thriv- 
ing town will be true to its early instincts 
of hospitality to all that makes for the up- 
g& of humanity. G. W. 8. 
Milford, April 27, 1887. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-nine different woman suffrage 
"acts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 

tess Woman's JouRWAL, Boston, Mass. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
mr FoR TAT. 


BY H. BR. HUDSON. 


: (THE GIRL.) 
Now, Pussy Gray, 
Come here, I pray; 
Listen to what I have to say. 
Sit on the cushion at my side 
And have your ribbon neatly tied; 
You must not scratch, nor growl, nor bite, 
And you must never steal, nor fight, 
But clear the house of rats and mice, 
And keep your fur and whiskers nice, 
The things that other pussies do 
Would not be right at all for you. 
You are my cat, 
Remember that. 
(THE CAT.) 
O, Mistress May, 
Your Pussy Gray 
Has quite as much as you to say: 
You should not scold, nor pinch, nor strike, 
Nor feed me only when you like, 
Nor shut me out to freeze at night 
When you are tucked up warm and tight, 
But treat me always in the way 
You'd like if you were Pussy Gray. 
The things that other people do 
Are none the nearer right for you. 
I am your cat, 
Remember that. 
——_————_ eo o— ——_-_ — 
JOE BLACK. 


The first time I ever saw Joe Black he 
was out on the sidewalk in front of the 
house where he lived. . It was a sharp win- 
ter morning. He had a coat on, but no 
hat. 

There were a number of boys out on the 
sidewalk, too; and Joe was looking on to 
see them play rather than playing with 
them. Some of them were sliding along 
on the ice in the gutter, others were snow- 
balling, and all seemed to be having a fine 
time. Pretty soon a man came along. Joe 
was busy watching the boys, and did not 
see or hear the man until he was close 
upon him. ‘The man had a heavy bundle 
upon his shoulder, and called out rather 
angrily to Joe, “Get out of the way!” 

Joe was frightened at the harsh tone in 
which the man spoke to him, and got out 
of the way as quickly as he could. 

Some boys would have answered this 
rude man rudely back, and perhaps told 
him to get out of the way himself; but Joe 
took the roughness very meekly. 

The next morning Joe was out again ; 
only this time he had not got as far as the 
sidewalk, but was standing on the door- 
steps, looking up and down the street, and 
wondering what he should do. While he 
was so standing and wondering, the same 
man came along who had spoken to him so 
unkindly the day before. He had what 
looked like the same bundle on his shoul- 
der. The man did not see Joe, but Joe 
saw him, and recognized him; but he kept 
perfectly still, and watched him go by. 

Presently the man, as he walked along, 
put his hand in his side-pocket, and pulled 
out his handkerchief. In doing so, he 
pulled out oue of his mittens, too. It fell, 
unseen by its owner, upon the sidewalk. 
When he put his handkerchief back in his 
pocket, he did not miss the mitten. There 
it lay, just where it fell, the man walking 
faster and faster away. 

Some boys in Joe’s place would have 
been glad that such a cross man had lost 
his mitten, and would hope that he might 
never find it. 

Not so Joe Black. He saw what had 
happened,—the handkerchief taken out, 
the mitten fallen and left lying on the walk, 
the man unconscious even that he had 
dropped it. It took him but a moment to 
decide that he ought to go and restore the 
mitten to its owner. 1 don’t know that he 
so much as thought of the cross way the 
man had spoken to him the day before. If 
he did, he did not cherish any resentment. 
So off he started down the steps and along 
the walk until he came to the mitten. 
Picking it up, he ran on after the man as 
fast as his legs could carry him. Instead 
of calling out to him, he waited until he 
got close behind him, and then gently 
touched his hand. 

The man turned round to see who touch- 
ed him. 

There stood Joe, holding up the mitten. 

**Well done!” said the man, recognizing 
the mitten and feeling in his pocket at the 
same moment. ‘‘Well done! Where did 
you find that?” And he took the mitten 
and put it back in his pocket. 

Joe only wagged his tail, for he was 
nothing but a great Newfoundland dog, 
Joe Black, and he couldn’t speak a word; 
but I have sometimes thought that he was 
more of a gentleman than the man who 
dropped his mitten. At any rate, he knew 
how to return good for evil. Do you?— 
Christian Advocate. 


Selected. 
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MILE IN SIBERIA. 


In winter time milk goes to the buyer in 
a chunk instead ofa quart. The people 
in Siberia buy their milk frozen, and, for 
convenience, it is allowed to freeze about a 
stick which serves as a handle to carry it 
by. ‘The milkman leaves one chunk or two 
chunks, as the case may be, at the houses 
of his customers. . The children jn Irkutsk, 





instead of crying for a drink of milk, ery 
fora bite of milk. ‘The people there in 
the winter time do not say, “Be careful 
not to spill the milk,” but ‘Be carefal not 
to break the milk.” Broken milk is better 
than spilled milk, though, because one can 
save the pieces. A quart of frozen milk 
on a stick is a formidable weapon in the 
hand of an angry man or boy, as it is pos- 
sible to kuock a person dowu with it. 
Irkutsk people hang their milk on hooks 
instead of putting it in pans, though, of 
course, when warm spring weather comes 
on, they have to use the pans or pails, as 
the milk begins to melt and drop down the 
hooks. 





ee 
OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woinan suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Priuceton Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, agd enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES cin ts Vimpies, "Cometones, Flesh: 








ryness, Sallowness, Heat, 

Teefng oth Freckles, Tan Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 

CURES Dandruff, Heat, B and Itching of 

the head; Chronic, Acute or Soursien, 

Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES fotttmmations a with s magic touch. 


ARRESTS Fomesic Sova “a Some 


RESTORES Yew". sa"uit"nass oo" 


ir on Bald Places 
UNSURPASSED 1) Wisin rasa 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 *.cr "that 
ice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fesson tre sat 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 


i 
CACTUS BALM, Sha'oressing tor the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
° jal benefit in relievin, 





vous or Neuralgic 


al ce. Concerning its 
friends ual ~} who 
Balm s 


fen 
and Re ntances 
peak of it in terms of unqualified 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Jow 


CNS coaipaatiates 
ILLS aa ty are not much larger tha 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


praise 





For the Relief and Cure of 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 60c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ove a sure cure, 50c. 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
Henry B. Blackwell. f 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D, Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage’ Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
o og Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ES: HER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 











COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. . 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..+ssseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ccecccsccesecses 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+..s.sseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
QERSNN Dees cdscoeinesecn ‘necceoembees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
ee ay | - a pe A pe an s 

es jomina rt an ose Su rters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can psy e 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
| For particulars send for Circular. 








HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in eollene. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore yt, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Fqcwetors, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, 11l. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














ZYLONITE 
WATERPROOF 


COLLARS = CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 


Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
a offs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 400 “ 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 
“« €6§©Cauffs, 30c.6 * 


85c. 
1.70. 


ress Helorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 





are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 

ents are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
—- Wn ly upon our work as being 
FI -CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 











The best and 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





5 Hamilton Place. 


Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, | 








Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway. New York City. 


'COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth hound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the , 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO Ay. 
and Eleventh Bt., Washington, D. O. 
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MORE KANSAS GLEANINGS, 

The ladies voted in fine and 
showed their + Ng of privi- 
lege.—Longton - 

Municipal suffrage for females in Kan- 
sas has resulted in much good at this elec- 
tion. The “experiment” has proved a 
success.— Winchester Argus. 


The ladies turned out nobly at the city 
election to exercise their municipal suf- 
frage. More than one-third of the ballots 
cast were cast by ladies.—Zrie Tribune. 


Mound City held a Republican caucus at 
which the larger part of the attendants 
were women. rs. C. D. Flora was 
elected a member of the city council. 
Ninety women voted. 


After all, we don’t see but that the wom- 
en vote just as easily as men, and more so. 
With their ballots all ready to cast, they 
walk up to the voting-place, announce 
their names, deposit their ballots, and 
quietly walk away, spite all the unne- 
cessary discussion on election day to the 
men.—JIndependence Tribune. 


It seemed, on election day, that women 
had always voted. There was nothing 
very strange. The only thing noticeable 
was carriages running all over the city, 
loaded with lady voters going to the polls 
to cast their first ballot for somebody be- 
sides a school officer. The result of the 
women’s voting is satisfactory.—-Minneap- 
olis Messenger. 


A goodly number of ladies have gone to 
the polls and voted. We hear of no homes 
disrupted, of no insults having been of- 
ferred, of no unladylike performances, of 
no verification of the hundred ills predict- 
ed by the croakers. The babies have been 

roperly cared for, the meals have been 

urnished regularly, every household duty 
has been performed satisfactorily, and the 
ceaseless round of domestic cares goes on 
in its accustomed channel.— Topeka Com- 
monwealth. 


Never was there more perfect order and 

eneral good humor maintained at an elec- 
tion than prevailed throughout the entire 
day, yesterday, at the polls in this city. 
Every male voter seemed to do his utmost 
to make things pleasant for the ladies 
when they came to deposit their bal- 
lots. Those who drove to the polls in car- 
riages were politely assisted to alight and 
conducted to the ballot-box. Pleasantries 
were indulged in by those who were 
acquainted, and the ladies seemed to enjoy 
the fun.— Wellington Postai-Card. 


The city election on Monday was the 
most quiet in the history of Burlingame. 
There was not the faintest suspicion of 
excitement throughout the day. There 
was little or no ticket peddling, and no 
strife whatever among the candidates or 
their friends. A very light vote was 
polled, the total being only 259. Of this 
number 91 were women and 168 men. 
There are 500 male voters in the city, so 
it seems 332 of them decided to stay at 
home and give the women a chance.— 
Osage Chronicle. 


The Sun is just as much opposed to the 
principle of woman suffrage as we ever 
were, but we glory in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the ladies who demonstrated 
on Monday that they considered it a duty 
they owed to society and good govern- 
ment to keep the balance of power out of 
the hands of illiterate and irresponsible 
females. Many high-minded and good 
women, who had not thought of voting 
before, did so on that account, and they 
are to be highly commended for their ac- 
tions, whether their votes were cast for 
one or the other of the opposing candi- 
dates.— Coffeyville Sun. 


The election yesterday was one of the 
cleanest and most orderly ever held in the 
city. The fifty-foot clause of the new law 
was strictly enforced, and at no time dur- 
ing the day was there a noisy crowd at the 
polls. The ladies drove up in carriages, 
alighted, deposited their ballots, and drove 
away, without exciting unusual comment, 
while others walked up, free from stare 
and criticism, and did the same. The 
vender of cheap cigars and the peddler of 
tickets were not there. Our voting-places, 
now and henceforth—at least during mu- 
nicipal elections—are places of decency 
and decorum.—Lawrence Tribune. 


The city election passed off without any 
undue excitement, notwithstanding that a 
great deal of earnest work was done. 
There were two tickets in the field, the 
first, called the citizens’ ticket, being 
known as the anti-billiard-hall ticket; the 
second was named the people’s ticket, and 
did not make any declaration in regard to 
billiard-halls. The ladies took a lively in- 
terest, and, when the votes were counted, 
the citizens’, or anti-billiard-hall, ticket, 
was found to be elected by a large major- 
ity. Of the 543 votes cast, 221 were by 
women.— Yates Center News. 


The presence of ladies to-day at the polls 
as voters, for the first time in the history 
of Ottawa, had a mellowing influence, and 
the city has had the quietest election ever 
held here, although the political factions 
have had fierce caucus and convention 
fights. ‘Ihe ladies voted nearly four hun- 
dred strong; and, as a rule, went to the 
polls without escort. The new fifty-foot 
distance line was rigidly kept intact, and 
the immediate vicinity of the polls was the 
quietest and least-crowded portion of the 
busy part of the city. Mosc of the ladies 
came prepared with ballots, and the judges 
report a Jess number of errors in their es- 
pecial ballot-boxes than in those of the 
men.—Despatch from Ottawa. 


The city elections this year have been 
possessed of more than usual interest be- 
cause of the new element introduced by 
the last suffrage law. In Pleasanton the 
election was very quiet, and a light vote 
was polled, because there was but one 
ticket in the field. Fifty-four women vot- 
ed, and more would have done so had there 
been any ition to the citizens’ ticket. 
Th ws etna ene Zen, it may fairly be 
considered that this day’s work has 


demon- 





Although this Lege yo has been one 
of the most exciting and bitter in the his- 
tory of the city, the presence of the ladies 
at the polls was the signal for orderly 
conduct, and wherever they made their 
appearance they were accorded universal 
consideration and respect. ‘The attack of 
the Whiskey Alliance upon Mrs. Gougar 
has been the one blemish in this campaign, 
as faras the participation of the ladies in it is 
concerned, and even that was vot the fault 
of the Democratic party at large, but only 
the work ofa few ruffians and self-constitut- 
ed leaders. Asa result of the experiment of 
female enfranchisement, the cause gained 
many converts here, yesterday, among the 
better class of our citizens—men who have 
been life-long opponents to the movement. 
The Times takes ret pleasure in being 
the first to extend its congratulations to 
the friends and advocates of female suf- 
frage.—Leavenworth Times. 


We question whether the most ardent 
supporter of woman’s suffrage was not 
taken aback by what could be seen at the 
polls in this city Monday afternoon. Dur- 
ing that time nearly two hundred women 
voted, a large number of them bringin 
their votes with them, folded and out o 
sight, simply warding off all attempts at 
electioneering by saying that they had 
their ticket, and walking quietly to the 
box, and depositing their votes as if they 
had done the same at least semi-annually 
all their lives. It was interesting to see 
the open-eyed wonder with which the row 
of men seated on the bench in front of the 
livery stable on the opposite corner 
viewed this new political element which 
was so ubsolutely unapproachable by 
them that they gave up trying to influ- 
ence it. As the throng of ladies became 
denser, the faces of the watchers became 
longer, and about five o’clock the front of 
that stable looked more like a row of ex- 
clamation points than anything else. Mean- 
while the ladies smiled and voted, and the 
exclamation points could do no better than 
to exclaim and curse the new law. 

There was one feature of the occasion 
which was delightful: that in several cases 
the father and mother walked in, lead- 
ing between them the little child which 
the mother could not leave at home. One 
or two ladies brought their babies in their 
arms, with an air of proud but tender 
motherhvod, expressing their inexorable 
wish regarding the atmosphere in which 
the child should grow up. Many remarked 
that to go with the mother to the polls, 
year after year—strange that it had not 
been thought of by our statesmen, with all 
their wisdom !—was to be the best educa- 
tion for boys and girls for their duties in 
the future. Altogether, there are less oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage in Kansas to-day 
than there ever have been since the early 
settlement of the State. 

Even opponents of equal suffrage admit 
that they have never seen an election to 
compare with that of last Monday. Or- 
der, absolute sobriety, and the utmost de- 
corum prevailed. 

It was a wonder to most of our citizens, 
and a novel spectacle to all. A new ele- 
ment had entered into municipal politics, 
and enemies to law and order could readily 
see the handwriting on the wall. No 
manager of machines, no shrewd manipu- 
lator of massed votes, but could plainly 
see the futility of placing a known viola- 
tor of law upon his ticket, and more than 
one man upon election day found he had a 
political foe in his own household; but it 
was impossible to be very, very combative 
with such a cheery, pleasant little foe, 
who had supper waiting for him, and a 
beaming smile born of conscious rectitude 
and duty well performed, with which to 
greet him when hecame home. And, con- 
trary to expectation, the baby was not in 
convulsions, nor the house in frantic dis- 
order, even if she had spent half an hour 
in discharging her duty as a wife, mother, 
and citizen at the polls. 

To say the *‘experiment” was proved a 
success, falls short of what the occasion 
demands. Strangers from other States 
were with us, and looked on, at first with 
skeptical curiosity, which grew, as the yot- 
ing progressed, into unbounded astonish- 
ment, and finally developed into settled 
conviction of its perfect propriety. Ladies 
entered the hall in twos and threes, with 
their husbands or alone, voted, and with- 
drew in the utmost quiet, and without a 
syllable of disrespect, or a sign of disap- 
probation publicly expressed, during the 
entire day. 

Possibly, in a State of less progressive 
people, this would not be so, but here in 
Kansas we emphatically pronounce the 
participation of women in the municipal 
election a complete and unqualified suc- 
cess.—Sabetha Herald. 
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SOROSIS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your paper of April 30, “‘H. B. B.” 
speaks a good and true word in reference to 
Sorosis, and I feel sure that every suffra- 
gist in Sorosis thanks him for it. I wrote 
at once to the World, refuting the miastate- 
ments of Mrs. A. E. Smith. My article has 
not yet appeared, but one by Eleanor Kirk 
was soon published, which helped toward 
truth. I do not find the name of A. E. 
Smith on any list of members which I pos- 
sess. She must be a very new member, and 
very ignorant of the history of Sorosis 
and of the opinions and convictions of those 
members who have been longest connected 
with the Club. 

That woman suffrage is not spoken of in 
our meetings is due to the fact that Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Morse, years ago, offered a 














resolution excluding religious and politi- 
cal discussion, which was adopted and is 
still in force, Mrs. Morse herself, though 
a suffragist, objecting to its being rescind- 
ed. The object of the resolution was to 
prevent controversy, and promote peace, 
and Mrs. Croly always enforced obedience 
to it, and was thus often obliged to seem 
opposed to woman suffrage. 

I hope the women of Sorosis will some- 
time be wise enough to be trusted with 
free speech, and that only well-informed 
women will be admitted to membership, 
or represent Sorosis through the press. 


P. A. H. 

New Haven, Conn., May 1, 1887. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


These additional contributions were made 
in January, 1887: 


Hon. Elijah Morse .....0...0seseee0s $100.00 
Rev. Stopford Wentworth Brooke.... 5.00 
Dennis Woman Suffrage League...... 1.20 
Mra, M. J. Crockett .....ecceecccevees 1.00 


Miss H. H. Paddock...........0.0000e 1.00 


The following were made in March and 
April, 1887: 


Emma 8. Fiske ......++eeecceceeeseees 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gates ......+++.++. 
Sarah Freeman Clarke .....+ «.++++++ 
Mr. A. Li. George....scecseececceccecs 
Louisa M. Alcott... eee 
Friend, Malden..... 
Mrs. C. A. Bradley.. eee 
M. Chamberlain........eeseeesseecees 


head 
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Martha J. Waite.. 
Benjamin H. Waite.... eee 
Mrs. A. L. Richmond.........++e++00. 


8. Frank _s eeboccccece 

Mrs.8.C. Purington. eee 
Benes V. G. TWGBs cccccoccccccccceccccss 
Edmund Rodman.........+ssecseesees 
Susan Allen Kelley.......-sssseseeees 
Mrs. Susan E. Titcomb eee 
Clara H. Nash......... 
Mary EK. Eastman ..... eee 
Be Fo MOBOSOR s 0c coccccccccccccccccoce 
Mrs. 8. A. ASWMAan......seeeeeeeeeees 
Bird. BD. J. BROW s ccccccccccccccscccece 
Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt........ eve 
8. Griffiths Morgan.... 
Mrs. M. Angelo Foster eee 
Miss F. Meeker.......sscccccccseeeees 
Mrs. L. L. Turner........cccccccssses 
Mrs. Sarah L. Strong........++seeeeee 
James and Andie Notle eee 
E. H. Webster......... 


see eeeeeeee 
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Mary SWANN... ...cceceecccccceceeee 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hunt............ oe 
John Win... ...-eseeeeee oe 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson.. 
Joshua Crowell.......... eee 
Mrs. S. F. Zahm... .cccccccsccsecerecs 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Pierce .........+++. 
E. L. Whitney Willson........-++++6. 
Eliza Forsyth eee 
Margaret J. Howes.... 
Dr. V. D. Miller oe eee 
Mary T. Parker ...s+eeeseeessseee eee 
Le. Be WiImsOP. oc cccccccccccccccccscces 
Theodore D. Weld.....-. ssscceeesees 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Hill...... 00 
Mrs. Anna M. L. Sullings.... 
Henry W. Goodwin.......... eee 
Rev. and Mrs. Fielder Israel.......... 
Mrs. C. A, Marqueze........sseeeeees 
Mies Z. F. Marqueze 
Mrs. 8S. C. Vogl.....+.. 
Mrs. Edw. Whitney. 
M. J. Watts....... ° ecccccce 
D. S. Whitney......-ceccccvcccesceces 
Balance from Cambridge League to 
the Bazaar .......cccecccceeeees 
Mrs. Newcomb........ 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes . 
Bessie Lockwood...... 


ook 
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8. R. Urbino.... 
L. B. Urbino..... 
James Jackson... eee 
= Seer 5250 ° “4 eocceccceseoones 

ary Granger BOM 000 cccccscccces 
B. Fe BOS seccovcescvsvcccccoccccccccs 
Amanda L. Root... 
Mrs. E. L. Perkins.... 
Mrs. Peaslee .......... ee 
Miss Eliza Wellington.............+++ 
Miss Caroline Wellipgton ............ 
S. C. Hopkins ... 2.0. ceeeeeececeeceeee 
Mrs. John P. Rogers.. eos 
M Packard 











Mrs, Woodbrid e Odlin . see 
Emma M. Lander ........sceeseeseees 
Mrs. R. M. Clapp.....+-.-ceeceeseeees 
Belmont League.......sessseeeseeeeee 
Albertina Von Arnim. 
i a Po IE sees 

r. Augusta Pope... 
G.A.P 49 
BE, BB. TIBOOENS coccccccceccccccccccces 
BS. We TIDES 00. cc cdcccvcccccoescsss 
Mrs. L. D. Morse........cceccccoseees 
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WOMEN UNFIT FOR GOVERNMENT. 


Hon. A. D. Harlan, in his speech in the 
Pennsylvania Senate, made a telling an- 
swer to the objection that women are unfit 
to take part in government: 


“The time was, and not long since, that 
it was thought it would never do to give a 
winter school in the rural districts to a 
lady, because she would never be able to 
govern the big boys. She might teach a 
small school during the summer months, 
because it would be composed of little chil- 
dren, but a good, big, strong man would 
have to be employed for the winter months. 
And some of us here, who are quite young, 
can well remember this ideal male teacher, 
as he entered the school-room the first 
morning of the term with his bundle of 
rods, which he put up over his desk as a 
terror to all the pupils; and how, asa rule, 
he would try to find some fault with the 
a who had been the ringleader in mis- 
chie 
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f the last session, so that he, the teach- 
er, might give bim a thrashing the first 
day, and thus secure the government of 





the MEN Ad sak: — te 
governmen disap a D 

place there rules, instead, a gentle maiden, 
and her rule is perfect, for it is the rule of 


ove. 

“To-day this Commonwealth has more 
than fifteen thousand such women, who 
are governing a million of our boys and 

_ and training them for usefulness in 

e. 

‘*We admit their superiority in this work, 
and yet we discriminate against them by 
paying them at least thirty per cent. less 
than we do male teachers, when they do the 
same work, and do it better. 

“Should we thus discriminate against 
woman if she had a vote? No, not fora 
day. We should not dare to do it. 

“Has this change in our public schools 
degraded these fifteen thousand women? 
No, it has made them ~espected and hon- 
ored every where. 

‘Woman entered the telegraph office, 
and the vile language often indulged in by 
men disappeared. 

*‘Women are to-day sought for in the 
office, in the store, and all the departments 
of business where brains, virtue, and hon- 
esty are wanted. 

“It is to-day everywhere admitted that 
where the unjust discrimination of man has 
yielded to the growing civilization of the 
age, and allowed woman an equal race in 
any of the professions, she has proven her- 
self worthy of the place. 

“I have no fear that if we give woman 
liberty, she will be less feminine, for 
woman can never be unwomanly. She, 
like man, acquires character and self-con- 
trol in proportion as her sphere enlarges.” 


> 
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SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT IN RICHMOND, R. I. 





A private letter from Hope Valley, 
R. L., after stating thatin Richmond, R. I., 
the vote cast on election day approving 
the woman suffrage amendment was but 
nineteen less than that to reject it, contains 
the following: 


‘*Had there been twenty-five women to 
work in behalf of the amendment, it would 
certainly have received the three-fifths vote 
required. I feela little proud to know that 
my mother was at the polls, and worked 
faithfully for six long hours. I know that 
the leaders of both Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties worked strenuvusly against 
it (with few exceptions). Considering the 
odds against the amendment, it was, after 
all, a grand demonstration of the growing 
feeling in behalf of justice which is rap- 
idly coming to the front in Rhode Island. 
The cause is going right on. The large 
number that did not vote at all on the 
amendment, will, in the next few years, 
furnish a grand army of recruits for the 
cause. God has truly 
‘Sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 

retreat.’ 

‘*Victory will crown the efforts that the 
women are making, by-and-by.” 


It is plain to see that the noble stand 
taken during the late suffrage campaign 
by the Sentinel-Advertiser, an independent 
local paper published in Hope Valley, 
R. I., helped the good result at the polls. 
For several weeks its columns were freely 
devoted to the interests of the amendment, 
and the suffrage cause owes it acknowl- 
edgments. 








Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
impure blood. The latter is utterly defeated by 
the peculiar medicine. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, May 
9, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read her 
paper on “Social and Solitary Life.” 











To Investors.— Eight per cent. money loaned 
wee the best real estate ay | in a flourishing 

estern city. References given. JULIA A. SABINE, 
P. O. Box 408, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





Author’s Manuscript corrected and type-writ- 
ten by an author. Ten cents a page. Express or 
ostage paid one way. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ference, WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Address, L. A. 
— Room 14, Wood Building, Providence. 





- Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—PREB. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural —e a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Vol » Ten Prof 8, Twenty-three 
Teachers. ae sent on Se 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 














BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, pa miles from Philadelphia. Offer 
uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 

tin, Mathematics, English, h, Old French, Ital 
ian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Bo and lectures on Philosophy 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete 
Fellowships (valine $450) in Greek, English, t- 
ics, History and Biology.For program,address as above. 





SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A Large jot, of tie latest tee cincs Faper Haseings, 
wy ae Ly a? —y -- Py — a 


T. F. SWAN 








Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy. 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious, 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want. the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them ont laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never beep 
thought of as Sunday school books at 
all; but they are getting into use be. 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy” 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7 


Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.0 
Select Lat f Library, chiss~ete books, net 6,00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 3.0 
IAbrary No. 10, twelve books, net 5) 
Library No, li, twenty books, net 10,0 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 60 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
82 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


That book in many eyes doth show the glory, 
That in gold clasps, locks in the golden story.— S/ais. 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes man rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold.— Wilby, 


That jewel is GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, a necessary and all-powerful ele- 
ment in the preparation of a specific for 
the perfection of Home Life, and for the 
curing of the worst ills to which man 
and woman kind are heirs. 

To tell where that jewel may be found, 
and how it mig 4 be made bright and 
kept beautiful, is the mission of GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, “Conducted in the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold, for the Homes of the World,” num- 
bering among its long list of practical 
and distinguished contributors the best 
and most noted writers of the day on 
subjects pretaining to housekeeping and 
home-making. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is publish- 
ed every other Saturday, Tweaty && 
numbers a year, quarto form, fine wa 
lustrated, Bendsemnety peated, a Wel- 
come Guest in every Home into which 
it enters. Subscription price $2.50 4 
year; single Copies Ten Cents, which 
may be had from the American News 
Company, or its Agents throughout 
the country. 


Send 10 Centa for Sample Copy. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


New York Office, 
239 Broadway. 








SPRINGFIELD, Mas 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite 








ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY: 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington ® 
T. E.Moseley &Co., . . 409 Washingto® 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple ne 
B.8.Rowe&Co., . .... 637 Washingto® 


And first-class dealers generally. 


inn 
By calling at Central . Bts 
say open Teme Fee ters Blt 
Hate Sleansed of colored and made int? 
Spring Styles. New patterns received © 
©. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLAce, BOSTO™ 
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